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Lady Phillipina Knight and Her Boswell 


BY CHARLES GROSVENOR OSGOOD 


N the library of Princeton University is a copy of the first edi- 
[ics of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, whose margins are scribbled 
over with unpublished anecdotes and reminiscences concerning 
Johnson and his contemporaries.* The notes are anonymous. On 
the fly-leaf is written the name of Ellis Cornelia Knight. “The 
far-famed Cornelia Knight,” Mrs. Piozzi called her in 1817; but 
few there are to recognize her now. Her father was Sir Joseph 
Knight, a cultivated man and a brave sailor, who saw fifty years 
in His Majesty’s service. Her mother, Lady Phillipina Knight, 
was his second wife, younger by eighteen years. Cornelia was born 
m 1757- 

During her girlhood the family moved in the rarest intellectual 
atmosphere of London. Lady Knight was an intimate friend of 
Frances Reynolds, Sir Joshua’s sister—Johnson’s “Renny dear”— 
and of Johnson’s housekeeper and pensioner, old Miss Williams. 
Thus they found access not only to Johnson, but to that centre 
of all talents and celebrities, the table of Sir Joshua. Sir Joseph 
was much liked by Johnson. In this way the Knights, all three, 
saw and heard a good deal of the most interesting people of their 
time. Though they are hardly mentioned in contemporary books 
—never in Boswell—they deserved and appreciated the company 
they kept; and Lady Knight, at least, as we shall see, was not of 
the sort merely to listen. 

But all this round of dinners, talk, and interesting acquaintance 
came to a rude conclusion when Sir Joseph died in 1775. Lady 
Knight applied for a pension which was refused after a winter of 


* My attention was first called to this book by Dr. William Harry Clemons, 
formerly reference librarian at Princeton. 
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weary delay. Her little fortune was not enough to support her in 
London “with that propriety which she had at heart,” so in the 
spring of 1776 she carried her daughter into a long and wandering 
exile on the continent, from which she herself was never to return, 

Cornelia was now nineteen. Two years the mother and daughter 
sojourned in France. Then came eight in Italy, three in France, 
and ten more in Italy. Wherever they went they carried letters 
from persons of importance to persons of importance, and found 
ready access to every social paradise. Cornelia, true child of her 
times, kept a journal, and busily collected a vast number of anec- 
dotes. These jottings did not see the light till 1861, twenty-three 
years after her death, when they were edited as her Autobiog- 
raphy. An hour or two of turning its pages are not misspent. It 
begins with girlhood reminiscences of Burke and Johnson, and 
ends in the first year of Victoria. It gets into a flutter over the 
battle of the Nile and again at Waterloo. Miss Knight lacks Miss 
Burney’s charm and vivacity; but she is interested in all that is 
going on and with inexhaustible good nature she was clearly in 
demand wherever she went. 

Her mother, Lady Knight, knew the world. A stricter parent 
of a more docile and devoted daughter never lived. She died at 
Palermo in 1799. The two women had been sojourning there with 
Lord and Lady Nelson and Sir William and Lady Hamilton. Lord 
Nelson was fresh from his triumph of the Nile and the affair with 
Lady Hamilton was already on. Perhaps her glorious beauty and 
charm never wrought a greater miracle than in deceiving Lady 
Knight, for the old worldling was pretty keen to detect vulgarity. 
But the incomparable Emma dazzled her as she dazzled all. On her 
deathbed Lady Knight consigned her precious Cornelia to the 
protection of Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and the party soon 
set out for England. F 

The journey was slow, and by good accounts, riotous, not to 
say scandalous. The hitherto well-conducted Cornelia, now forty- 
two, found herself the astonished witness of what she once called 
“the disgusting joys of ebriety.” But she bore herself discreetly, 
and even wrote songs in Nelson’s honor which Haydn set to music 
and Emma sang to his accompaniment. 

And so, after twenty-three years of exile, Cornelia sets foot again 
in England, not, it must be admitted, in the best of company. She 
is discreetly silent in her journal about the deviations of Emma 
and Nelson, but over the teacups it may have been a different mat- 
ter. For on the fly-leaf of a copy of Moliére once in the library of 
Amy Lowell, my friend A. Edward Newton read this comment: 
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Given to me by Miss Knight whom I thought good and sincere. We suck- 
ered cherished and protected her, her mother Lady K and brought them off 
from Naples to Sicily. When Lady K died my poor mother took Miss K to our 
house Sir Wm. and self being then at the taking of Naples with Nelson. We 
gave shelter to Miss K for near two years. We brought her free of expence to 
England. What has she done in return? ingratitude God forgive her for altho 
she is clever and learnd She is dirty illbred ungrateful bad mannered false 
and deceitful But my Heart takes a noble vengance I forgive her. 


EMMA HAMILTON. 


From 1805, to 1814 Ellis Cornelia was lady companion first to 
the Queen, then to the unhappy Princess Charlotte. It was a dull 
life of ceremony, backstairs, and stodgy notables, but she was made 
for it, and her journal shows, by a lively portrait here and there, 
that she could amuse herself looking on. 

But when she got “literary” she took up a stiffer pen, with which 
she indited Marcus Flaminius, or the Life of the Romans, a com- 
bination novel and guide, dedicated to Horace Walpole; A De- 
scription of Latium, or La Campagna di Roma; Sir Guy de Lusig- 
nan, a Romance; and she was hardy enough to assay a continuation 
of Rasselas, called Dinarbas, a Tale. Miss Burney at Royalty’s re- 
quest, sampled it for Royalty, and found it innocuous. Said she: 
“I am sure their Royal Highnesses could read nothing more 
chastely fitted for them.” Probably not. When Cornelia gets right 
literary she can turn out haircloth Gibbonese by the yard: “The 
gloomy winter approaches, and the inclemencies of the season are 
added to the other distresses of this unhappy people.” “It is true, 
Septimius, that death flies from the cavern of despair and only 
delights to overthrow the pompous fabricks of hope.” 

In 1814 Miss Knight was generously pensioned and for the re- 
maining twenty-three years of her life lived at large on the higher 
levels of European society in London, Paris, Germany, and Italy, 
welcome everywhere. Her Autobiography ranges through politics, 
personalities, anecdotes, dinners, art, and antiquity, and the 
reader lays it down with a sense of having met one who had made 
a happy triumph over discouraging odds. 

Such was she who once owned this copy of Boswell’s Johnson. 
But who scrawled the notes in its margins? They refer to events 
witnessed by the writer as early as 1737. Misspelled and illiterate, 
yet they are the jottings of an interesting and actual person, and 
one who knew the members of Johnson’s circle. In short, taken 
together, they can have come from no other hand than that of 
Lady Phillipina Knight herself. 

Lady Knight, in taste, prejudices, and culture, dates from an 
earlier generation. She was born Phillipina Deane, daughter of 
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Anthony Deane, of Essex, in 1727. An earlier relative, Sir Anthony 
Deane, suffered for the Puritan cause. Another Sir Anthony, who 
may have been a connection, was a Harwich shipwright and a 
warm friend of Pepys, in whose diary he appears from time to 
time. 

Her notes reveal little of Lady Knight’s life. She describes as 
one present, the enthusiasm which greeted George II in a play. 
house in 1745, presumably in London. She speaks of having seen 
the poet Gray in London when she was young, and she mentions 
incidents at Newcastle and Berwick which suggest time spent in 
the north in her early twenties. She married Captain Knight when 
she was between twenty-five and thirty. How she gained access to 
the charmed Johnsonian circle does not appear. Her husband 
knew Peter, and perhaps David Garrick when they were little 
more than boys. She herself was the friend of Johnson’s old friend 
and housemate, Miss Williams, and of Frances Reynolds, Sir 
Joshua’s sister. Sir Joshua’s friendship with Johnson began about 
1752. She also mentions Hawkesworth in a way implying her ac- 
quaintance with Johnson; and as Hawkesworth’s friendship with 
Johnson declined after 1756, it seems probable that in the early 
fifties she had already felt the warm glow of the great man’s talk. 

During the winter of 1785-6 she was thrown with Mr. and Mrs. 
Piozzi at Naples. Two of her notes are clearly dated 1792. Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson first appeared in 1791, and she evidently 
lost no time in getting it. She repeats herself now and again, and 
it would seem that her jottings may have been made over a period 
of months of reading and re-reading. At any rate we cannot but 
picture her beguiling many a weary hour of exile and ill health 
by turning Boswell’s pages, and dreaming herself back again into 
the brilliant circle of her happier days, recalling many an anec- 
dote, which, perhaps at her daughter’s importunity, she set down, 
to be lost for more than a century. 

Spelling and punctuation to her are negligible: “Johnson was 
not a great Lattinist in the opinion of our Classical men but he 
might be great in comparison with Lawyers docters and the com- 
une run of dilitantas in Litriture.”” She adores rank, hates the 
French and anything revolutionary, lauds the house of Hanover, 
and founds existence on all the “solemn plausibilities” of life. 
She has a curious way of condemning those of whom she disap- 
proves by “consigning them to oblivion.” Often the one word 
“oblivion” disposes of them. Thus she puts a speedy and painless 
end to Lord Chesterfield, Hume, Adam Smith, Dr. Priestley, Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire. 
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She betrays a touch of scorn for men who live merely by learn- 
ing and literature. She considers herself “a person of pure taste.” 
She holds the current opinion of the “beauties” of Pope, Young, 
Addison, and Johnson, and shares her generation’s gust for “im- 
ages,” which she quotes or invents gratuitously, and regards as 
an indispensable proof of elegance in style. 

Yet Lady Knight realized her defects in education. Her husband 
read his classics throughout life, and she saw to it that her daugh- 
ter had the best training a girl could get. Altogether she was a 
woman who combined buoyancy of spirit and natural kindness 
with keen penetration and fortitude. That she sometimes ap- 
peared eccentric and a bit whimsical is evident from her com- 
mentary. Horace Walpole heard from his friend Miss Berry of 
“a mad Lady Knight, with a learned daughter” in Italy. Yet she 
made friends easily and kept them, while her convictions re- 
mained clear and firm, and she always spoke them frankly and 
freely. 

Boswell has saved for us an exquisite miniature of Johnson on 
a visit to Captain Bennet Langton at Warley Camp. The compan- 
ion piece was a week’s sojourn with Captain Knight on board the 
Ramilies, at Portsmouth, in 1770, where he was deeply shocked 
by the swearing he heard. Boswell did not visit London this year, 
or he would certainly have made some report of the event. Lady 
Knight adds a detail to the effect that, during the visit he attended 
a court-martial, ‘‘and told me that it was the justest assembly he 
ever was witness of in the course of his life.” 

Johnson could never endure profanity or obscenity, least of all 
in a clergyman. It was this aversion which largely accounted for 
his well-known dislike of Laurence Sterne. “I was but once in 
Sterne’s company, and then his only attempt at merriment con- 
sisted in his display of a drawing too indecently gross to have de- 
lighted even in a brothel.” On the slenderest evidence this meet- 
ing has been staged at the Cheshire Cheese, but we now have 
every reason to place it elsewhere. “Doctor Johnson” notes Lady 
Knight, “was so much hurt by the indelicate conversation of 
Laurence Sterne that he quitted his company one evening at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, and soon after told Miss Reynolds that he 
would rather give up the pleasure of her brother’s society than 
meet such a contemptible priest as Sterne.” 

When Cornelia Knight was a little girl she used to be afraid of 
the burly sage, with his deep voice and bushy wig, but as she grew 
older she proved no exception to his success with children and 
young people, and was wholly won over to him. On the eve of her 
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departure from England in 1776—the last time she ever saw him— 
she called to say good-bye and get his blessing and advice, and was 
a little hurt when he warned her against the allurements of the 
Catholic Church in the countries to which she was going. Said he: 
“If you extend your belief, you may at length turn Turk.” Lady 
Knight has told the same story elsewhere, and it appears again 
among her marginal notes, where she adds that Boswell was pres. 
ent. Almost certainly the incident took place at Johnson’s newly 
occupied quarters in Bolt Court. Boswell’s report of the year 1776 
is unusually full, and includes several conversations with his 
friend in Bolt Court during his visit that spring. Perhaps Miss 
Knight would have been reassured had she known that it was not 
lack of confidence in her, so much as a recent conversation, which 
may have prompted Johnson’s advice. He and Boswell were just 
returned from a visit to Oxford where the talk one day fell on 
Gibbon. “I observed,” writes Boswell, “that, as he had changed 
several times—from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome—from the Church of Rome to infidelity—I did not despair 
yet of seeing him a Methodist preacher. Johnson (laughing), ‘It 
is said that his range has been more extensive, and that he has 
once been a Mahometan.’” 

Speaking of the famous murder trial of Baretti, at which all the 
lights of the Johnson circle appeared on behalf of the defendant, 
Lady Knight remarks: “Baretti was acquitted not by the elo- 
quence of his friends, but by the circumstance of being a stranger 
to our laws... . I heard Johnson say: ‘I was thankful for his being 
acquitted and heartily wish him to be able to acquit himself.’ ” 

Lady Knight criticizes Johnson’s French and his observations 
when he visited France in 1775. “His French letters are far from 
good, and had either Mrs. P. or Mr. B. known that language well, 
they would not have published them.” “A gentleman of great 
merit and good fashion told me that when Johnson was in France 
he was in no company by which he could have gained any knowl- 
edge of France or French literature, and that he was ridiculously 
attached to the monks and nuns... . . I wish Dr. Johnson had re- 
membered Baretti’s remark that he thought nothing was worse 
than an English Catholic except an Italian Protestant.” Clearly 
Johnson need have had no fears for Cornelia’s religious future. 

Everyone knows the story of Johnson and Mrs. Macaulay's foot- 
man at that lady’s dinner-table. She was less absurd than the story 
implies—energetic, talented, literary; she feared not even Burke 
as an antagonist, and she earned even from Lecky the title of “the 
ablest writer of the new radical school.” Her first husband was a 
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Scotch physician who died six years after their marriage. In 1784 
she visited America and was entertained for ten days by the Wash- 
ingtons at Mount Vernon. Of course she is no idol of Lady 
Knight’s. “Mrs. Macaulay born and bred in a little circle where 
loyalty had degenerated into a belief that those who could drive 
hogs to market, follow the plow, wash dishes, etc., etc., could 
each in their department perform their part sans head. Animated 
by the Wilkean cry of Liberty, she stepped forth to command the 
hog-drivers, plow-drivers etc., to consider all powers, all authori- 
ties as useless, to root out and up every trace of power between 
man and man; and her example was worthy of her works, for the 
bonny Scotch doctor she gave her hand to, nursed the child and 
did all the female offices, consoling himself with the copy money. 
Johnson and her differ in this wise as dictators and governors, 
but Johnson had judgment in changing his notes, and Bute had 
cunning in purchasing him; though I think it was money might 
have been spared in a political light. As a man of letters and as a 
charitable man, I rejoiced that he had so much.” 

It was the habit of his contemporaries to exalt Johnson’s works 
above his conversation even more than we now depress them be- 
low it. No one is surprised to hear a lady of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who prides herself on literary sense, praise his writings above 
all that he was in the flesh or in any counterfeit presentment. 
With pen in hand “he is as much above criticism as most other 
writers are below it.” “Reader, would you know Samuel Johnson, 
you will find him in his works. . . . It’s to be lamented that his 
finances led him into being the hireling of a party, and that his 
constitution clouded his judgments.” 

As a rule Johnson’s lesser friends, especially those with bio- 
graphical aspirations, hated each other. Between Boswell, Haw- 
kins, and Mrs. Piozzi the mutual aversion was hearty and sincere, 
and none of them is to the liking of Lady Knight. They were all 
rivals for the great man’s favor, and each was, of course, jealous 
of the other’s authority on any question of his life and character. 
She accuses Boswell and Hawkins of making him out an impos- 
sible union of “the literary monster” with “the purest moralist 
and the best tempered charitable man in the world.” She has “a 
higher opinion of Sir J. Hawkins’ veracity,” but both are “anec- 
dotal prating writers,” venturing out of their depth, who “call 
themselves the developers of human nature, etc. I consider them 
the dogs who have eat too much.” Once only she praises Boswell, 
for his unflattering account of Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage. But 
for the rest he had “the quintessence of impudence,” “love of mis- 
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chief,” is “exalted and steady like a weathercock in a calm,” and 
clothes the truth “with his heated imagination.” When Johnson 
advised his friend to drink only water, “Nothing disgusts me more 
than Mr. Boswell’s so frequently reminding me of his love of 
drink!” “No proof stronger could be given of Johnson’s patience 
and forbearance than his connection with this writer of his life.” 
His “incurable hypocrisy” is what you have to expect from “those 
persons who have sprung from the French Calvin.” 

Though Lady Knight protests that she “abhors all national re. 
flections,” yet her antipathy to Boswell is, I suspect, only a part 
of her antipathy to the Scotch. When he praises them, she is “in- 
clined to wish them all hanged together.” She agrees with one who 
said they were “a sort of leaches and got forward by sucking the 
brains of other men.” 

Lucky it is for us devotees of Boswell that his notion of a good 
biography was not hers. Says she: “His writings required only an 
introduction, setting forth his birth, education, and his progress 
through life as concise as possible. His habits of life, conversations, 
etc. do not add weight to his works or improve mankind.” This 
seems a bit ungrateful of the lady for whom Boswell had spread 
so rich a feast. She had as strong a relish for a good anecdote as 
he, and, I suspect, found no difficulty in overcoming what she 
calls her abhorrence of “personality in reflections,” to read, re- 
read, and enjoy his book to the utmost, not to say, sprinkle its 
margins with “personalities” of her own. 

Lady Knight adds one more name to the long list of those who 
could not resist the impulse to record Johnson’s talk. “Hawkes- 
worth,” she notes, “had a retentive memory, and always took oc- 
casion to slip out of the room and write down Johnson’s conver- 
sations.” Hawkesworth, then, must have been Boswell’s forerun- 
ner by perhaps a decade, and Lady Knight seems to wish it clearly 
understood that Boswell was neither the only transcriber of John- 
son’s words, nor the first. 

It does her credit, that, though she so heartily detested Boswell, 
she wished fair play for everybody, and on one occasion saved him 
from the violent pen of Mrs. Piozzi when that lady mentioned an 
attack on him worse than any of which he ever was guilty. Lady 
Knight’s disapproval of Mrs. Piozzi she is at no pains to conceal: 
“Mrs. Thrale,” she notes, “in her Life and Letters of Dr. Johnson 
seemed only to desire to do what most life-writers aim at, who can 
bespatter the dead, swelling a book for profit.” She no doubt 
looked with disfavor upon Mrs. Piozzi’s second marriage, and was 
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angry with her for her unfairness to Lady Knight’s old friend Miss 
Williams. 

In 1785, the year after Johnson died, the Piozzis and the Knights 
met in Naples for the first time, and the relations were friendly 
and cordial. They exchanged gossip about old friends, and Mrs. 
Piozzi gave Miss Knight two or three good stories about Boswell, 
which she treasured in her journal. “I regret exceedingly,” says 
Mrs. Piozzi, “that we made acquaintance only at Naples, for many 
reasons; we had great talk about Dr. Johnson, who was her 
mother’s friend.” Mrs. Piozzi was just sending to press her Anec- 
dotes of Dr. Johnson, which appeared the next year. Lady Knight 
writes: “Mrs. P. has done works meet for repentance, and I hope 
she will do it sincerely. When her work was going to the press 
she read me some parts of it, artfully enough selecting only praises 
of the Doctor.” “She read all her abuse upon Boswell, and asked 
me if she had said too much. I replied: ‘Madam, I do not know 
your provocation, but if you publish what you have now read let 
me advise you never to answer whatever criticisms may be made 
upon you.’ She took the hint and Boswell was spared in print from 
the grossest abuse I ever heard read. She robbed him of all and 
left him poor indeed. I remember that one of her cogitations was 
of his taking up the bodies of dead friends and placing them at 
their doors.” Yet Lady Knight would have done Mrs. Piozzi the 
same service that she here did for Boswell. She says: “I could have 
wished that Mr. Boswell had omitted his abuse upon Mrs. Thrale 
under whose roof he had been so often well received. However, 
her bad conduct rendered her liable to such censure from persons 
not over delicate.”” And it must be said for the much abused Mrs. 
Piozzi that she took Lady Knight’s strictures like a trump. 

Through all the array of people in Boswell’s Johnson no figure 
equals in its austere pathos that of Johnson’s blind old housemate, 
Miss Anna Williams. Boswell’s portrait of her is not sympathetic; 
to be sure he recognized her learning and gifts in conversation, 
yet he leaves with the reader the impression of a fretful, sour old 
thing. This her warm friend Lady Knight resented, for she knew 
her gentler side: “I never saw Mrs. Williams out of humor with- 
out reason for being so.” And elsewhere she alleges her poverty, 
ill-health, and blindness as sufficient excuse, which they surely 
were, for occasional impatience. 

One of her offices in that turbulent household is not, I believe, 
mentioned by any one else. “I am fully persuaded that Mrs. Wil- 
liams had a real friendship for Johnson, and was of the greatest 
importance to him, as she had great discernment, kept off often 
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worthless persons from him, and was very courteous and kind jp 
assistance for persons really in distress.” ““Mrs. Williams was much 
more delicate than Johnson, and never rebuffed any sycophants, 
liars, self-interested adultors.” Then, in her weakness for an ip. 
age, she adds: “Dr. Johnson was a cabbage-leaf on which a nest 
of caterpillars was continuously nibbling, and she used all her 
honest pains and cares to dislodge them.” Lady Knight may have 
been that friend “long intimate with her,” who informed Boswell 
that Mrs. Williams, poor blind woman, measured the tea in a cup, 


not by sticking her finger in it, as he thought, but by feeling the 
outside. 


Speaking of the Garricks, Lady Knight remarks: “Mr. Peter 
Garrick was a much better mimic than David. He sailed with m 
husband when he was very young and was the admiration of all 
that knew him. He afterwards turned wine-merchant. David's 
sister was very great as an actress, but being deformed could only 
shew her talents to a private circle.” Boswell is probably nearer 
the truth. He recalls seeing ‘““Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother 
of David, strongly resembling him in countenance and voice, but 
of more sedate and placid manners.” And again: “The family 
likeness of the Garricks was very striking; and Johnson thought 
that David’s vivacity was not so peculiar to himself as was sup- 
posed.” 

The Reverend Zachariah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, was a 
clergyman as substantial as his name, and as impressive as his 
title. Johnson met and liked him on his famous visit to Devon- 
shire in 1762. He was a good scholar, a forceful preacher, and bore 
himself through later years with a genial, deistic calm. When very 
young, however, he fell desperately in love with a Miss Mary Fox, 
but did not win her for three or four unhappy years. As Mrs. 
Mudge she bore him five children, and then died. At a ripe age 
he married an Elizabeth Neell. Lady Knight retails a bit of gos- 
sip about both ladies: “His first wife was a termagant, somewhat 
of a Zantipe, and her friends wished her to be banished to the 
Eddystone. However, she was a notable housewife and an active 
mother.” Seeking refuge from the storm, “Mudge used to spend 
much of his time with a high lady to the no small offence of his 
wife. After his wife’s death, which did not happen till late in his 
life, he married the lady, who was then an ancient maid, and all 
the town clamored about it. I heard Johnson say it was foolishly 
done; he ought to have thought his character above scandal, and 
should have visited as he before had done.” 
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Rev. Zachariah’s sermons may have been a means of grace to 
Lady Knight but they surely did little for her literary taste. 
“Mudge published some good sermons,” says she; “I never met 
with an image that pleased me better than in a sermon on Roman 
Catholic Martyrdom. He said: ‘After the lion was destroyed an 
innumerable quantity of vermin crawled forth from the dead 
body.’ ” 

, of the numerous clergymen who crowd Boswell’s pages 
is Zachary Pearce, bishop of Rochester. He it was who anony- 
mously lent Johnson the only help he got in gathering materials 
for his Dictionary. He was a typical prelate, scholarly, rich, genial, 
ingratiating, predestined to run the full course of ecclesiastical 
preferment. He lived to be eighty-four. Lady Knight notes of the 
old man: “He had sent his servants to church, and having his shirt 
hanging upon a chair by the fire, took an inclination to try to 
dress himself, entangled himself in the putting it on, and was 
found by his servant lying upon the ground with a limb broken. 
I am not sure, but think he broke his other leg in turning himself 
upon his couch. It is said his bones were quite decayed. He was a 
worthy man.” 

As a confirmed Tory Lady Knight idolized the English clergy, 
and maintained their superiority to all others the world over. But 
this adoration did not make her blind to a defective specimen 
when such appeared. In the notorious case of “the unfortunate 
Dr. William Dodd” she was more capable of the truth than John- 
son himself. Dodd was a man heavily endowed with a talent for 
claptrap and insinuation. He had cleverly advanced himself in 
the church by questionable methods, and succeeded in fooling im- 
portant people, until he got himself made King’s chaplain. At 
last he was convicted of forgery and hanged. Johnson’s efforts to 
save him are well-known. When the collapse came Lady Knight 
could not have been surprised. “Oblivion,” says she, “is the best 
in this case likewise. While Dodd lived he was for a long series 
of years a disgrace to the cloth, but upon reading that he is the 
first who suffered for immorality it does honor to the whole body. 
When Dodd was made one of the King’s chaplains, a person be- 
longing to his Majesty came and told me. I replied: ‘I am sorry 
for it. He is very unworthy to be the chaplain to a man whom I 
believe is a sincere Christian. Those who have recommended him 
will be put to shame. The King is imposed upon, and everybody 
that knows it will lament his having an honour conferred on him 
which so many more worthy than him merit.’ Dodd’s canting, 
whining, and the marriage he made of the leavings of a certain 
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lord, had made him even at that time shunned by the good. Her 
conduct was so bad at the chaplain’s table that an order was made 
to forbid those reverend gentlemen’s wives to dine with them any 
more. I hope, however, as Dodd’s wife has no longer a place, that 
the chaplains’ ladies may again have a slice of the pudding, as it's 
very rare that the clergy do not make a worthy choice.” Mary 
Dodd’s memory, it is true, stands in a shadow; Horace Walpole 
has left something more than mere gossip about her. 


Here is a reminiscence of the poet Gray in which he is for a 
moment brought again to life: “I lived some time in a lodging 
where Gray had apartments. I was young and social, saw many 
persons and went into many public places, and I hope and think 
I did not dress badly. By accident we often met in our landlady’s 
back parlor. He bowed like an undertaker, and I curtsied to him 
as if I thought him a queer body. My landlady said he was the 
famous churchyard writer, and I, with a buffoonery natural to 
me, said that I suppose he is going to make epitaphs for the dead 
of this parish (St. James’s). Hearing he was a Cambridge man, I 
asked a fellow about him, and he replied: ‘He is low-born, and no 
education can make a gentleman of him. His self-sufficience has 
smothered his talents in their birth, and his want of temper will 
render him ridiculous in the place of the world. The most power- 
ful to torment him are his own college, because not only univer- 
sity, but universal contempt is the consequence.’ ”’ 

Lady Knight’s disregard for Gray was probably nothing more 
than her dislike of anything new. He was an innovator, and she 
by instinct a conservative in literature as in everything else. She 
may not even have admired the Elegy, though on the fly-leaves 
and inside covers of her Boswell she copied a few concluding 
stanzas of the poem, and a parody on it by Dunscombe. She added 
one of Lady Winchelsea’s songs, “Would we attain the happiest 
state.” Her encounter with Gray must have taken place after 1751, 
the year in which the Elegy was published and she was twenty- 
four. It was probably just before or just after her marriage. Gray 
made no long sojourn in London after 1741-2, unless it was dur- 
ing the two years after the publication and extraordinary success 
of the Elegy, of which period his biographers find no record. 

There remains an anecdote of the poet Thomson, author of the 
Seasons, and his Amanda, whom he loved and wooed in vain: 
“Thomson was a very passionate man. It has been told me that his 
amiable Amanda, who was his relation, and him one evening dis- 
agreeing, she pulled off his wig and threw it on the ground, and 
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he threw a glass of punch at her; that she was a woman of great 
natural sense and quick repartee, and, though violent and harsh 
in expression, yet had as strong humanity as any woman I ever 
was acquainted with. He wanted to have married her, and she 
refused by saying: ‘Prove to me that you can maintain me before 
you offer to court my consent.’ She was the wife of Adj. John 
Campbell, and, though very few mixed more in the general world 
than they both did, yet they both retained the behavior of those 
Scotch who have not taken up the task of outdoing the French in 
ceremony and servility. Her dialect was as strong as if she had 
never quitted her country. I loved her for her good qualities, and 
I lamented her harshness of expression, which having never, I 
suppose, been corrected for her in her youth, she was not sensible 
of it.” Amanda was Elizabeth Young, of Dumfriesshire, not a 
relative of Thomson, but a sister-in-law of one of his warmest 
friends, William Robertson, who was his neighbor at Richmond. 
Thomson met Amanda at his neighbor’s house, and was in love 
with her for years. It seems less likely to have been Amanda than 
her dragon of a mother who broke up the match. “What,” cried 
she, “would you marry Thomson? He will make ballads, and you 
will sing them!” After he had waited in vain for eight years, 
Amanda married into the Navy, and thus it was, no doubt, that 
she and Lady Knight met. She is said not to have been a striking 
beauty, but a “gentle-mannered, elegant-minded woman.” ‘Thom- 
son never recovered from the grief of his disappointment. Lady 
Knight is, I believe, the only witness to his sudden temper. Prob- 
ably she takes the wig-and-punch episode too seriously; even if it 
occurred it may have been no more than a bit of lovers’ horseplay. 

Sir Joseph Knight died at Harwich, and was buried there, his 
daughter says, “in the Chapel Royal.” This appears to have been 
the chapel of St. Nicholas. I do not know what claim it had to 
Miss Knight’s grand title. There she placed a monument to her 
parents in which she described her mother—adequately, it would 
seem—as “‘a zealous friend, instructive companion, and excellent 
parent.” Some years since I stopped at Harwich to visit the 
“Chapel Royal.” Alas, it had, some time since, been replaced by 
a modern church, and the Knight memorial, quite lost among 
many others, hung high and obscure in the dark vaulting of the 
chancel. 
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A Statistical Survey of the Meirs 
Cruikshank Collection 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. ® 


HEN the Editor of the Chronicle gave me the pleasant 

task of describing the Richard Waln Meirs, ’88, Collection 
of Cruikshankiana I undertook eagerly what seemed an easy job 
—a matter of a few days of delighted browsing and of an hour or 
two of writing. It turned out quite otherwise, for although Cruik- 
shank has been more frequently and fully catalogued than an 
other English print maker, nobody, so far as I could find, had made 
a statistical summary of his voluminous work. Thus the very foun- 
dation for any serious account of the Meirs Collection had to be 
laid by my own unskilled hands. 

Happily I had an excellent apprentice in the obliging and effi- 
cient secretary of Special Collections, and we worked off and on 
together for a matter of a fortnight. We began with counting the 
illustrated books and comparing the sum with the figure in 
Cohn’s standard Catalogue. This led to the depressing result that 
of the 863 books listed by Cohn as illustrated by Cruikshank, 
Princeton had only 435, or barely half. To me, who had handled 
everything on the shelves, this made no sense, for an entry in Cohn 
may mean either Bentley’s Miscellany with 126 original Cruik- 
shank etchings or a pamphlet with a lonely title vignette. Obvi- 
ously what we lacked, for I had seen in the shelves all the great 
novels and virtually all the periodicals that enlisted Cruikshank 
—obviously what we lacked was perhaps a hundred and fifty 
pamphlets, music sheets and broadsides, with a few more sub- 
stantial books that happened to contain one or two stray Cruik- 
shank illustrations: and since this was his hack work, the least 
significant part of his accomplishment. We had pretty much 
everything essential to the study of his genius—all his important 
cuts. But the broad truth is not good enough for so serious a jour- 
nal as the Chronicle, so we had as our only trustworthy statistics, 
1251 separate sheets in books registered by Cohn, 415, at Princeton, 
a little more than a third. This was a tolerable indigence, for in 
the large separate sheets, mostly early and caricatures, Cruikshank 
is well below his best as an artist. 

At this stage we unearthed a Cohn with the Meirs items checked 
consule Planco, that is under the auspices of Librarian Emeritus, 
James T. Gerould. What we needed was not a tally of books but 
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of cuts in books. We proceeded to make it under unexpected diffi- 
culties, for the indispensable and invaluable Cohn at times 
nodded ambiguously, perhaps modestly. What to do when he says 
“several woodcuts, most of which are by his brother Robert.” We 
had to do something and in such a case we tallied one, though a 
future more precise expertise may show that we ought to have 
tallied five. But these cases are so few that our final statistics are 
better than approximate. On tallying up we found that Cohn 
records 3901 cuts in books of which Princeton has 3206, lacking 
695, or between a fifth and a sixth. We had over five-sixths of the 
total book illustrations and the deficit confirmed our surmise that 
what we lacked was mostly Cruikshank’s ephemera, pamphlets 
with from one to three cuts, song sheets and books, and the like. 
Our tentative but fairly accurate results for the book illustra- 
tions may best be presented in tabular form, broken down into 
subdivisions by techniques. 
Cohn Meirs 
Etchings 2281 2135 
Woodcuts 1539 1040 
Glass etchings 73 28 
Lithographs 8 


Total 3901 3206 


In this tally we omitted as of small artistic interest the few en- 
gravings made by Cruikshank after designs by other illustrators, 
and the about equally rare case of other engravers executing his 
designs. We also lumped under etching the rare cases of early 
process engraving. The figures yield a gratifying summary, for of 
the etchings, for the most important category, Princeton has 19 
out of 20; of the woodcuts 2 out of 3, and a sufficient representa- 
tion of such exceptional techniques as glass etching and lithog- 
raphy. Quantitatively, Princeton falls behind two or three great 
collections in England, and must be at or near the head of Cruik- 
shank collections in America. . 

To complete the statistical survey, I will repeat the tally of 
separate sheets 415 out 1251 catalogued by Cohn, and add the 
far more important item—325 drawings, not including three 
sketch books, and nine oil paintings. 

But this bare tally by subjects gives no notion of the biblio- 
graphical and artistic wealth of the Meirs Collection. Instead of a 
total of 3200 subjects, in book illustrations we must think, I guess, 
of well over 8000 prints. For Mr. Meirs often bought India proofs, 
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undivided proofs, colored and uncolored prints of the famous 
series, and naturally he bought the great books, often, both in the 
original parts and as later published, besides the first printing jn 
periodicals. So famous an item as the Grimms’ German Household 
Tales is present in the first edition in original boards, first ang 
second issues, and in a priceless portfolio of proofs on India paper, 
not to mention the very rare French edition. All this can only be 
hinted at here. It is the subject for a future catalogue raisonné, 
Again, what does it mean when you say we have 325, Cruikshank 
drawings, meaning sheets, when most sheets are used on both 
sides, and commonly each side displays half a dozen separate 
studies? Besides, we have not tallied a couple of good sketch books, 
Of the nine oil paintings by Cruikshank in the Meirs Collection 
nothing need be said but that they sufficiently represent a not very 
happy avocation. 

A summary survey of the famous Widener collection of Cruik- 
shankiana at Harvard, perhaps the only rival to the Meirs collec. 
tion available to the American public, gives the general impres 
sion that it is not so strong in book illustrations, and far stronger 
in separate sheets. But the Widener collection may have been 
considerably increased since the catalogue published about 
twenty-five years ago. 

A meticulous collector will wish an account of our rarissima. 
Besides the India proofs of Grimms’ Household Tales already 
mentioned, perhaps the rarest and most delectable item is Punch 
and Judy with the original colored drawings inserted opposite a 
set of the etchings on India paper. It has been recently published 
in excellent facsimile by the Limited Editions Club. A set of India 
proofs of A Discovery Concerning Ghosts, 1863, is described by 
the seller as unique. But the importance of the Meirs collection 
rests rather on its broad and representative scope and on its gen- 
erally choice quality than it does on high spots. Short of the cata 
logue raisonné which must some day be compiled, the richness of 
the collection can only be expressed in the general terms to which 
I have perforce confined myself. 
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George Cruikshank, Artist 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


EORGE CRUIKSHANK was fundamentally an extrava- 
Poo character. Because of a few chats with Dickens and 
Ainsworth, whose novels he illustrated admirably, he claimed 
for himself virtually the invention of Oliver Twist, and that of 
no less than three of Ainsworth’s books. With a little training in 
a volunteer regiment that had never fought, he could write that 
he felt himself capable of commanding an army. In early middle 
life he exchanged a freely convivial habit for bitter propaganda 
as a teetotaler, and in old age he attacked with equal vehemence 
the to him equally noxious vice of sucking the head of one’s cane 
or umbrella. He whiled away a long old age of neglect and pov- 
erty, by painting an enormous canvas, The Worship of Bacchus, 
and wrote a lengthy pamphlet to explain its visual lesson. He 
quarrelled more frequently with his friends and benefactors than 
with his detractors and foes. In his deep seventies with the aid of 
a tablecloth as costume he habitually gave a unique performance 
of the Ballad of Lord Bateman and followed it with an energetic 
hornpipe. But to his art this incorrigible extravagance furnished 
an inexhaustible power which, paradoxically, was of a highly 
disciplined sort. 

His fecundity was prodigious. His best cataloguer, Cohn, lists 
no less than 3,901 book illustrations most of which were etched on 
the copper by his own hand, while his extant drawings and paint- 
ings run far into the thousands. And almost nothing of this vast 
production, save the five poor etchings he made to spite Ainsworth, 
is negligible. It all seethes with energy, sympathy, imagination 
and grotesquerie. He was the most precocious of geniuses. “I was 
cradled in caricature,” he told Cuthbert Bede. At nine he was 
working on his father’s coppers alongside his elder brother, Rob- 
ert. Both were good and famous political caricaturists more or 
less in the tradition of the great Gillray. Michelangelo once jest- 
ingly told Giorgio Vasari that he had “sucked in chisels and mal- 
lets with his nurse’s milk,” but Michelangelo didn’t use the 
sculptor’s tools till he was years past nine. George Cruikshank was 
about as uneducated as it is possible for a literate person to be. 
As a boy he failed to qualify for the schools of the Royal Academy, 
and when in the enforced leisure of old age he modestly sat in the 
antique class of the Royal Academy, he who had expressed more 
life than any English artist of his time, never qualified for the life 
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class. His best works are of tiny scale, but they are singularly large 
in feeling. His mastery was of the point, and his touch is at once 
furious and completely controlled. Each little flick of the needle 
on the etcher’s ground has the value of a grand gesture, has amaz. 
ing vitality, expresses character and emotion by a sort of magical 
shorthand. | 


The Elves and the Shoemaker 


Most of us knew him best by those eminently dramatic, withal 
somewhat sinister illustrations of the low life of London which he 
etched for Oliver Twist and for such novels of Ainsworth as “Jack 
Sheppard” and “The Miser’s Daughter,” but Ruskin was right 
when he insisted that the greatest Cruikshanks were the fairy sub- 
jects, and in particular the etchings for the Household Tales of 
the Brothers Grimm, and Ruskin was quite as right when he de- 
clared these prints for children’s books to be among the most 
precious expressions of the graphic art. This was to be expected, 
for acute observer as Cruikshank was, he was essentially a vision- 
ary, hence at his best in subjects where observation being impos- 
sible, vision took complete charge of him. 

With such a character as I have tried to describe, the essence of 
George Cruikshank’s art was bound to be extravagance and exag- 
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ration. This does not mean that he was not a great artist. The 
French critic Mérimée has written, “Art is suitable emphasis”— 
Liart c’est Vemphase a propos. And George Cruikshank’s extrava- 
gances were often all guided and limited by an extraordinary taste. 
In his own sphere he is a king. But his art, when in tension it is 
at its best, is fantastic or melodramatic; in relaxation, merely 
playful. Fantasy is perhaps his richest vein. He is a master of the 
hobgoblin and fairy mood, in his prime in the illustrations for 
Grimms’ Household Tales, in his old age in the Fairy Library, 
with the illustrations for The Ingoldsby Legends between. 

He came more tardily to melodrama in the etchings for Oliver 
Twist and in those for Harrison Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard. For 
anything like a true picture of humble life in London, you would 
better, despite superficial opinion to the contrary, look to Hablot 
Brown (“Phiz’), to Charles Keene or to the incomparable John 
Leech. In Cruikshank, as often in Dickens, you get it perhaps 
magnified, certainly distorted, and magnificently so. There is a 
shudder in it, not inherent but imposed by the draughtsman’s 
genius. As for the playful vein of Cruikshank, it runs delightfully 
and also impressively through the fairy subjects and finds its nor- 
mal and homely level in the numerous wood cut vignettes for 
Bentley’s Magazine and for his own Sketch Book, Omnibus and 
Almanacks. In all three veins he commands unquenchable high 
spirits—he loves a horror as much as he loves a joke—and a fairly 
contagious energy. He must have been in the finest sense “a devil 
of a fellow.” 

George Cruikshank was essentially a Kleinmeister. The smaller 
his scale, the better he is; when he works on a larger scale he is 
often mediocre. In the thousands of sketches he left, one rarely 
finds a figure much over an inch high. This meant that while he 
was one of the greatest masters of the grotesque, what Ruskin 
called “The noble grotesque” was barred to him. It seems to re- 
quire a larger scale. One thinks of Diirer’s Apocalypse, perhaps 
of the Kleinmeister Callot’s Temptation of St. Anthony. One may 
also say that Cruikshank is at his best in his vignetted designs, and 
somewhat less successful when a confining rectangle imposes the 
problem of formal composition. He is also at his best when he 
minimizes accessories, places his figures in a no man’s land proper 
to their display. One could look through a hundred of Cruik- 
shank’s etchings without realizing that the scene is English. Indeed 
in the best Cruikshank’s there is no scene, just the properties that 
the melodrama or phantasy demands. In short there is no docu- 
mentation in Cruikshank, but simply the expression of his mood. 
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His interest was in the more fantastic passions of the soul, ang 
it was probably a wise economy that forbade him to extend his 
interest to environment. 

While many engravers and etchers have made preparatory 
drawings as fine as their prints, many and perhaps most do not 
make the last effort or feel the ultimate creative thrill until the 
burin or etching needle touches the copper. This was the case 
with George Cruikshank. His numerous drawings for his etchings 
are vivacious rather than distinguished. At times he made careful 
tracings for transfer of the design to the copper, and tracings have 
little quality. He drew all the time—sketches, memoranda, but 
rarely went beyond indications of his designs, preferring to leave 
the elaboration and completion to the needle and the acid. Ac. 
cordingly his drawings for wood-engravings to be executed by 
others are generally more fully realized and of finer quality than 
the drawings he made for his own etchings. He was the kind of 
artist who likes to keep everything fluid until the moment of 
execution, expecting to get more while working than he could get 
from systematic planning. As compared with Callot, whose pen 
and chalk drawings are as elaborate and as fine as his etchings, 
Cruikshank merely muddled through in eminently English fash- 
ion. But his muddling was more effective than the planning of 
many a graphic artist. 

My survey of the Meirs Collection has left with me an impres- 
sion of a career which, before it vanishes, I wish to convey to my 
readers. George Cruikshank was born in 1792 and before his ’teens 
was actively employed in the quantity production of cartoons, 
political and social, which his father, Isaac, and his elder brother, 
Robert, industriously put out. It was a confused and hectic activ- 
ity. In old age when his first cataloguers questioned him as to his 
own early work, he admitted that in many cases he could not recall 
the part he had taken in plates on which the three kinsmen had 
worked. It was a training fitted to make a good and versatile 
artist, but it could do little to produce taste or to discipline such 
taste as nature gave him. Personally the family admired and 
emulated the Rabelaisian Gillray, but his coarse and drastic art 
offered nothing that was really inimitable. 

Up to twenty-five or so George Cruikshank was the average 
convivial cockney and a good journeyman caricaturist rapidly 
acquiring a print-shop-window fame among his fellow cockneys. 
Almost all the work of this period, much of it the vulgar and 
routine badgering of the current bugbear “Boney,” is today neg- 
ligible as art. Usually we expect a great artist, and Cruikshank 
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was to become that, to reveal his characteristic quality and often 
his most exquisite phase in his early work. It was not so in the 
case of the greatest of etchers, Rembrandt, and it was not so in 
Cruikshank’s case. Little in his beginnings reveals either the ex- 
quisiteness of his gift as an etcher, his consummate mastery of the 
fantastic and grotesque, the social sympathy and moral fervor 
that were to characterize the work of his maturity and old age. 

Perhaps we may date the emergence of the serious artist with 
Cruikshank’s association with the radical reformer William Hone, 
from 1817 on, for several years. Not that Cruikshank was ever a 
radical. He was to develop abundant convictions and even fanati- 
cisms, but he was throughout almost devoid of general ideas, 
hence incapable of anything like an ideology. But he did react 
masterfully to what he, Hone, and the humbler British public 
regarded as the persecution of Queen Caroline. They felt justly 
that, adulteress or slandered wife, the king was not the man to 
bring charges of adultery. With his own notorious disregard of 
the seventh commandment, it was unsporting of him to advertise 
possible peccadillos of his neglected wife. So the British public 
and so George Cruikshank. 

His cartoons on the trial of the Queen show a clearer and more 
telling symbolism; he indulges towards the King a fine scorn and 
a generous indignation quite unlike that merely facetious ragging 
which had seemed sufficient for the monster “Boney.” Soon in 
The Humorist one finds both a closer attention to the look of 
London things and the beginnings of that light, strong and emi- 
nently elegant touch which makes Cruikshank at his best one of 
the greatest of etchers. By his late twenties George Cruikshank 
seems to have grown up morally and artistically. After all rather 
few artists and many fewer laymen grew up any quicker. 

The début of Cruikshank as a world figure was made in 1823, 
his thirty-second year, in the illustrations of German Household 
Tales by the Brothers Grimm. Perhaps no etcher save Callot has 
expressed so much in so little space. This opens gloriously that 
fantastic vein which Cruikshank was to follow up sporadically 
through Peter Schlemil, 1823; Victor Hugo’s Hans of Iceland, 
1825, Punch and Judy, 1828, Lord Bateman, 1839, Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840 to the Fairy Library, 1853—to name only the most 
notable. The Meirs Collection includes all these fantastic master- 
pieces, usually in several versions, with numerous proofs on India 
paper, and even a few drawings. The survey of this choice group 
has been the most delightful adventure of my hasty study. In 
this vein Cruikshank is unrivalled. 
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So far Cruikshank’s work had been episodical, with no consid. 
erable task carried through. In 1831 he got what must have seemed 
a big, routine, breadwinning task, the illustration of the nineteen 
volumes of Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library. Cruikshank is by no means 
at his best in his illustrations of the famous novels of Richardson, 
Fielding, Sterne and Goldsmith; in the illustration of Don Quixote 
he is painfully inadequate. Probably no cockney could find the 
noble madness of the Knight of La Mancha anything but simply 
queer. It remained for Gustave Doré and Vierge to reveal Don 
Quixote with insight. All the same, the two years’ work on the 
Novelist’s Library, not entirely congenial to Cruikshank in its 
middle-class setting, seems to me an important stage in his artistic 
development. It had a steadying effect. He was forced to study a 
social class unfamiliar to him, to look up recent historic costume, 
to produce his etchings systematically and on time; above all he 
was forced to do a lot of good reading carefully. 

It was the fitting preparation for Cruikshank’s triumphs in the 
illustration of novels that were great, like those of Dickens, or 
merely popular like those of Ainsworth and Lever. This is Cruik- 
shank at the top of the wave between Dickens’s Sketches of Boz, 
1834, and Ainsworth’s Windsor Castle, 1843. Most of this illustra- 
tion appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany or in Ainsworth’s Magazine 
and thus is available to the modest collector who cannot aspire to 
the first editions in original parts and similar costly bibliographi- 
cal tidbits. This is the Cruikshank that every art lover knows, 
and that everybody else can look up easily for himself. So I need 
not take my limited space in description of such familiar matter. 
I will merely repeat what I have hinted in earlier pages that the 
best illustrations in this series are the frankly melodramatic sub- 
jects, Fagin in Prison, Jack Sheppard overwhelmed by the torrent 
under the bridge, or visiting his dying mother in a mad house. The 
rest have no such value of documentation for English low life as 
the text of Dickens or even of Ainsworth. While one must deeply 
regret the quarrel by which Cruikshank ceased to be Dickens's 
illustrator, it is probably true that as a historian of his times 
Dickens was better served by Cruikshank’s successor, Hablot K. 
Brown, “Phiz.” This always popular and ultra-famous aspect of 
Cruikshank’s genius is fully and richly represented in the Meirs 
Collection by numerous editions, abundance of proofs and a few 
drawings. 

In 1840, being 48 years old, the boon companion became a 
militant teetotaler. Before he took this position formally, he had 
published his famous graphic attack on dram drinking, The 
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Bottle. Here he joins the great line of moralist print-makers, as a 
worthy successor of Hogarth. This move, which might easily have 
been a narrowing influence on his art, actually broadened it. The 
master of fantasy and of melodrama now thinks in terms of 
groups, develops an unexpected gift for genial social observation 
and tolerant social satire. He vies with old Bruegel, whose engrav- 
ings he had possibly seen, in covering the copper with tiny figures 
engaged in a common interest and tremendously alive. Here are 
new technical triumphs. Characteristic of this change of attitude is 
his self-portrait smoking and impersonating a bachelor, while 
cupids and fair women form a visionary wreath about him. It is 
from his own magazine, the Table Book, 1845—. Admirably hu- 
morous is the print “Emigration of Birds,” also in the Table 
Book, which shows an air dense with all sorts and conditions of 
Londoners in vacation flight. There is no more joyous a Cruik- 
shank of this genially satirical sort. Then there is the print of 1853 
with just scores of upturned eager faces gazing at the comet. In the 
’4o’s and ’50’s these delightful etchings appeared in such periodi- 
cals as The Comic Almanack, Sharpe’s Magazine, and Table Talk. 
Here his mood swings genially between pure fantasy, friendly so- 
cial chronicle and broad caricature. He was never more versatile 
and appealing than in these years when he was passing into old 
age. Incidentally, The Comic Almanack and Table Talk contain 
many of his best woodcuts. | 

Not satisfied with renouncing drink, Cruikshank did as much 
by tobacco smoking. Apparently such drastic personal reforms did 
not have the usual unhappy effect of making the reformer obnox- 
iously superior to frailer mankind. Cruikshank was to be a 
sprightly and friendly, and despite many short-lived quarrels, a 
sufficiently tolerant old gentleman. Meanwhile his public was 
falling away from him, perhaps dying off, and the new public 
preferred Dicky Doyle, ‘“Phiz,” and John Leech. As you run 
through the later volumes of Bentley’s you will find John Leech 
gradually replacing Cruikshank as chief illustrator, in Ainsworth’s 
Magazine, “Phiz” and not Cruikshank appears on the cover as 
regular illustrator from 1844 on. Now why the English public so 
readily shifted a perhaps bewildered admiration for Cruikshank 
for a warm and constant liking for Hablot K. Brown and John 
Leech is something of a puzzle. My very tentative solution is that 
whereas they found in Cruikshank a perturbingly fantastic or 
outlandlish art, they found in that of Brown and Leech the reas- 
suring and eminently likeable mirror of themselves. If this be so, 
a critic may argue that Cruikshank was not an artist of English 
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temper. A racist critic might go further and insist that the “fey” 
element so strong in him was drawn from his forebears in Scotland 
—the home of warlocks and of second sight, and reinforced from 
Ireland, the land of the “little people,” through his work for 
Irish novels. One may even regard his belated and pathetic at- 
tempt to normalize his art by study in the school of the Royal 
Academy as a tacit repudiation of what had been exotic and great 
in him in favor of an art more native and acceptable. One may be 
glad indeed that the endeavor failed and that in the sporadic and 
generally neglected production of his old age whim still dom- 
inated the incorrigible. 

This is not the place to describe his adventures in oil painting. 
Suffice it to say that the scale was too large for his talent and that, 
evincing a fertile inventiveness, he never achieved a tolerable tech- 
nique and naturally never made even a good picture. The attempt 
was largely dictated by his zeal as a reformer and perhaps rested 
on that same cockney Titanism which convinced him that he 
could command an army, and that he had been the essential 
begetter of Oliver Twist and Pickwick Papers. 

George Cruikshank’s work until the 1860’s had been mostly in 
etching. But from 1850 on, wood-engraving which, despite the 
glories of Thomas Bewick, Clennel, Blake and George Calvert 
had been a poor and generally anonymous relation of etching 
and engraving, was coming to its own through such excellent 
commercial wood-engravers as Swain and the Dalziels, and was 
attaining real distinction in that admirable artist W. J. Linton. 
Engraving on copper or steel was becoming merely an elegant 
survival. Accordingly many of the latest illustrations of Cruik- 
shank were drawn on or for the wood block. This indicated a some- 
what broader technique than he had employed in etching. This 
adjustment he made skilfully, so that his last work if no longer 
autographic is little if any inferior to that of his great period as 
an etcher. I advise the collector of modest means to concentrate 
on these books, which in comparison with the famous books of 
the ’go’s and ’40’s are very reasonably priced. This phase of Cruik- 
shank’s talent is well represented in the Meirs Collection. Among 
scores of interesting items I can only signalize Chronicles of Clay 
Farm, 1852, which anticipates by a good half century the incom- 
parable gusto of A. B. Frost’s vignettes for Monkittrick’s Farming, 
and Cholmondeley Pennell’s Puck on Pegasus, which offers besides 
Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel and others, and is one of the best 
English wood-cut books of a great period. 
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It would be pleasant to wander further through the infinite 
variety of George Cruikshank’s work, but I have already overtaxed 
the reader’s patience. Enough if I have dispelled the myth of 
George Cruikshank as a faithful recorder of the humors of Eng- 
lish low life, and have succeeded in enthroning him as the king 
of whimsey, at times of graphic melodrama, and always as the 
master of fairy and goblin lore. 
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Cruikshank’s Literary Background 
BY GORDON HALL GEROULD 


HE England in which precocious George Cruikshank began 

his work was already in the state of muddled magnificence, 
of noble aspiration and sordid greed, which was to characterize 
the kingdom throughout the nineteenth century. The confusion 
was mirrored in her literature. Great poetry was being written 
and was to be written; prose fiction of equally remarkable quality 
was continuing in new patterns the admirable tradition of the pre. 
vious seventy-five years; essays of unusual worth were coming from 
writers of wisdom and skill. On the other hand, the theatre was in 
a bad way. Flatulent tragedy, wild melodrama, and rowdy farce 
held the stage, revealing by their ineptitudes weaknesses of taste 
apparent to a lesser degree in other arts. 

For a couple of generations the public had found satisfaction 
for its emotional excitement in sensational and sentimental plays 
and stories. Political and economic changes were taking place that 
the man in the street and the woman in the parlor did not under- 
stand very well, but must have felt in the air. Jane Austen is said 
to have escaped the tension of the period in her father’s rectory, 
yet she would not have been so resolute in her defence of reason 
and commonsense if she had been unaware that her contempo- 
raries gave their emotions too free a rein. Walter Scott, though a 
tory by temperament and conviction, was in harmony with the 
age, when he wrote in what he called “the big bow-wow strain.” 
He used the sensational devices common to the Gothic romancers 
who were so popular during his young manhood, though in the 
noble fabric of the Waverley novels they served better purposes 
than any which their inventors had been able to achieve. Yet it 
cannot be denied that his immense vogue fostered a taste for 
excitement, however it might be secured. 

Scott’s followers, who used the pattern he had devised without 
being able to make it glow as he did with the warmth of human 
nature, depended very largely for their effects on violence and 
sentiment. Cooper, Bulwer, and G. P. R. James, all of whom began 
to publish before Scott’s death, as well as Ainsworth, whose 
Rookwood brought him to fame two years thereafter, gave readers 
the nervous thrills they demanded. During the last decade of 
Scott’s life, moreover, there had come to the fore a kind of fiction, 
paralleled on the stage, which appealed to the same tastes by 
different means. Picaresque tales and rogue literature generally 
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sprang into sudden vogue. Smollett’s reputation had never been 
so high. Criminals, real and fictitious, became popular. The ex- 
ploits of highwaymen and the blood-guilt of murderers were so 
pictured as to excite nervous shudders both while they committed 
their felonies and when they paid with their lives at Tyburn. 
Young Bulwer turned quickly from the elegance of Pelham to 
write Paul Clifford; young Ainsworth won a smashing success with 
Dick Turpin; and young Dickens exposed the ways and works of 
criminals in his second novel, Oliver Twist. 

Adventure in picaresque fiction usually has been shot through 
with humor, prevailingly of a robust and earthy kind, and 
most of the writers who revived the fashion in the twenties and 
thirties were humorists. Many of them, moreover, gave their 
humor a satirical turn, though only Dickens took the follies of 
the time very seriously. The humor was often vulgar, in the sense 
that it was rather rowdy and would have seemed cruel to a person 
of delicate sensibilities. But a certain rowdyism was characteristic 
of the period. The Regent, who at length was sovereign from 
1820 to 1830, may have been the First Gentleman of Europe and 
could indeed behave like one when he tried; but more frequently 
he displayed himself in another guise, and he had a regrettable 
influence. Young men of fashion aped his ways, and other young 
men aped theirs as roistering blades. After the depression that 
immediately followed the Napoleonic wars, one has to remember, 
the English got rich quickly, even if many of them lost their money 
quickly in wild speculations. The vulgarians were of all social 
classes, from king to shop-boy, and they set a pace that was de- 
plored by the well-behaved majority, who nevertheless appear to 
have liked to read about their doings. 

One healthy social phenomenon of the period was a widespread 
interest in sports of every kind. The city man learned as best he 
could to hunt and shoot, while the pot-boy hoped to win the fame 
of the lauded heroes of the prize-ring. Noblemen and coster- 
mongers put their money in unequal amounts but with equal 
enthusiasm on their favorites of the turf. There was a great deal of 
extravagance in all this and a great deal of brutality, but it served 
to give the rapidly growing urban population notions of country 
life; and in the end it did much to keep English manhood sound 
through the muddle of the century. This love of sport furnished 
plenty of good material to artists and writers. Pierce Egan was 
compiling anecdotes of pugilism a decade before Jerry Hawthorn 
and his friends had the adventures recorded in Life in London, 
and Hazlitt wrote one of his best essays about a fight “a mile to 
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the left of Hungerford.” Robert Surtees immortalized Mr. Jor. 
rocks in the twenties, setting a fashion that had a good deal to do 
with starting the members of the Pickwick Club on their even 
more diverting journeys a few years later. 

The writers of picaresque adventure during the reigns of George 
and William, as well as Victoria’s earlier days, covered a wide 
field. If Theodore Hook and Pierce Egan centered their work on 
London, Morier, Trelawny, Marryat and Lever took their readers 
into strange lands and across many seas. ‘Though the men who fur- 
thered it had much in common, the movement was as far as pos- 
sible from being parochial. 

In a literary climate such as I have sketched Cruikshank came 
to greatness. Except for Dickens and Thackeray, he was a more 
penetrating critic and a wiser interpreter of life than the authors 
who dealt with the kind of subject most characteristic of him. 
Many of the publications which he illustrated interest us now 
chiefly because of what he drew. Pierce Egan was a lively reporter 
of the things he saw and heard, but Life in London would have 
been a trivial record without Cruikshank. One cannot help re- 
gretting that Ainsworth should have been the novelist whose 
books he most frequently illustrated. Yet he did Sketches by Boz 
and Oliver Twist, as well as novels of the eighteenth century. 
Since he was a reformer as well as an artist, it is not strange that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin should have fallen into his hands. The texts 
matter little, however, as far as his own work is concerned. His is 
a precious record of English life in its racier aspects through many 
decades. 


Some prefer to read late in the day and far into the night, keep- 
ing themselves awake by wet towels and vinegar compresses ap- 
plied to the head; copious draughts of coffee; hard chairs, etc. The 
Chinese scholar, Sun Ching, always tied his pig-tail to a beam 
overhead to prevent himself from dozing over his books. Ringel- 
bergius opposed the demands of sleep by sleeping transversely on 
two boards so that he might waken betimes and resume his read- 
ing, but with many notable readers such devices are unnecessary. 
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“The Passing of the Old Economist” 


BY FRANK A. FETTER 


HERE has recently been deposited in the Princeton Univer- 

sity Library the manuscript of an essay with the above title, 
together with a sheaf of letters about it. The author is Winthrop 
M. Daniels, Princeton ’88, for two decades Professor of Political 
Economy in Princeton, then successively a member of the New 
Jersey Public Utility Commission and of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and more recently Professor of Transportation in 
Yale. The paper in question was written in the Summer of 1933 
and privately printed early in 1934. 

One of the several questions raised by the perusal of this mate- 
rial concerns editorial judgment and policy on current economic 
issues. It has been a standing complaint of the professional eco- 
nomic guild that with rare exceptions the articles on economic 
questions appearing in the literary magazines are written by men 
without systematic training or of recognized standing, and serve 
rather to miseducate than to enlighten the public. There is, of 
course, a flavor of sour grapes in this opinion, for the malcontents 
will at times shyly confess that their files are cluttered with rejec- 
tion slips marking their vain attempts to crash the gates of that 
literary paradise. For the two extremes of radical opinion and 
ultra conservatism the editors seem to have appreciation, but 
rarely for the balanced views of more thorough students of eco- 
nomic subjects. The alleged difficulty is the lack of that peculiar 
literary style which is supposed to distinguish the contents of 
these periodicals. 

In this case, however, the author was at once a most competent 
economist and generally conceded to be the outstanding literary 
stylist in the economic guild. He had the unique distinction of 
having been repeatedly admitted within those magazine covers 
whose dullness of color is more than redeemed for the readers by 
the brilliance of the literary contents. Meeting with repeated re- 
fusals, the author turned to prominent weekly magazines and then 
to great city dailies, but with no better results. At length he de- 
cided to spend his money on printers’ ink instead of on return 
postage, and he circulated the paper privately among friends, 
who, he trusted, would be more appreciative than the editors. 

It is difficult to find for this unanimity of editorial judgment an 
explanation in sheer political bias in favor of “The New Deal.” 
All the rejecting editors were the author's friendly acquaintances 
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and some were his close personal friends. But after the bank-panic 
failures in early 1933 there was for a time a bewildered mora. 
torium of criticism and a pseudo-patriotic conspiracy of silence 
regarding administrative measures, while General Hugh Johnson 
stormed in the role of economic despot of the NRA, and the 
White House promised to “spend the nation” out of depression 
and imminent bankruptcy. In many cities huge parades gave evi- 
dence of the popular hope, if not complete faith, in the possibility 
of such an economic miracle. A journal in the three-million-reader 
class sent a rejection slip carrying that counterfeit of the national 
emblem, “The Blue Eagle,” with the noble motto “We do our 
part.” Yet this journal became a most severe critic of the New 
Deal and all its works when NRA monopoly gave place to more 
defensible measures. 

At once after the first distribution of the little pamphlet, ap- 
preciative letters began to arrive both from the recipients and 
from many others asking where copies could be obtained at any 
price. It was several times privately reprinted, and hundreds of 
copies were distributed by the National Committee on Monetary 
Policy, whose membership includes nearly all the best known 
monetary authorities and of which Professor E. W. Kemmerer was 
President. Some months later it had wider circulation in the pages 
of The Harvard Business Review, and was frequently quoted in 
other periodicals. 

The essay was written when the new administration was less 
than five months old and was far from a general judgment of the 
New Deal as it may be viewed today. It dealt almost solely with 
the monetary legislation of early 1933, including the devaluation 
of the dollar by reducing its gold content and the other monetary 
measures which, as the author clearly foresaw, had weakened pub- 
lic and private credit and had increased the danger of future infla- 
tion. In this judgment all the more mature academic opinion rep- 
resented in the letters could and did unite. Trained economists 
saw a significance in the “brain trust” that was lost upon lay opin- 
ion. While the public naively believed that the whole tribe of 
college professors was determining the policies of the administra- 
tion, in fact true liberalism in the tradition of Adam Smith was 
being displaced by the ancient novelties of deficit financing and 
national planning, according to the gospel of the English econo- 
mist, John Maynard Keynes, and his followers. 

It may be doubted whether there was a full meeting of minds 
between the author and the members of the other group, the 
bankers, railroad and industrial officials, and corporation lawyers, 
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who wrote so numerously and enthusiastically to endorse the 
author’s views, each implying that he too was an “old economist” 
in the best sense of that term. The author had been the intimate 
associate and economic adviser of Woodrow Wilson in formulat- 
ing the policy of “The New Freedom,” which had been at first 
as much anathema to that group as was anything in the New Deal. 
The public commissions on which he had served had in general 
been opposed by the members of this group. He took pains in this 
essay to make clear that while the views of “the old economist” 
on “sound money and the sanctity of contracts” had happened 
“to coincide with the interests of the industrialists,” his other 
views were often out of accord with the interests and beliefs of 
“Big Business.” He had always been left “outside the breast works” 
of their approval because he opposed both a high tariff in favor 
of manufacturers and “the price policies of the industrial trusts.” 
The high mark of approval of the author’s views was attained by 
a corporation official who a few years earlier had sweepingly char- 
acterized university teachers of economics as mostly “professional 
cranks and demagogues,” and had declared that the “professors 
in the American Economic Association” (of which the author had 
long been an official) were dangerous radicals “ignorant of our 
ideals and history.” This had been in the mad twenties when aca- 
demic economists were all too mildly speaking out in feeble tones 
against the excesses of high finance which ended so disastrously in 
1929. 

¥ is a safe surmise that the opinions of the truly liberal author 
and of this more conservative group would have gone apart re- 
garding such later New Deal policies as social security and the 
need for the holding company act and the Security Exchange 
Commission. But there probably would have been, for diverse 
reasons, nearer agreement regarding the one sided legislation on 
trade unions, much of it a severe setback to the ultimate cause of 
economic freedom and popular welfare. 

Numerous correspondents independently expressed the hope 
that this interesting material might be deposited for preservation 
in some university library. Princeton now has it, and it will be 
available for the use of future historians for the light it can shed 
on the early days of the Roosevelt dynasty. 
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The Samuel Miller Papers at Princeton 


BY HAROLD S. JANTZ 


N 1913 the Misses Miller gave to Princeton University a | 

collection of family papers, the bulk of which consisted of the 
correspondence of their grandfather, the Reverend Samuel Miller 
(1769-1850), professor at the theological seminary, trustee of the 
college, biographer of Jonathan Edwards and other worthies, and 
author of the ambitious Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Cen. 
tury, New York, 1803, in two volumes. Though many of the paper 
are naturally only of personal, local, or theological concern, a sur. 
prising number bear witness to the breadth and quality of his 
circle of friends. Especially is this true for the correspondence of 
his earlier years, when he still had visions of becoming a universal 
man of letters, before his theological pursuits became all-absorb. 
ing. Not only are there letters in this collection from famous Amer. 
icans of the day, but also from well-known scholars and men of 
letters in England, Scotland, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Switzerland. Miller’s son and namesake indeed made copious and 
intelligent use of many of these letters in the two volume life of 
his father (Philadelphia, 1869), publishing the letters of Jefferson, 
Adams, Clinton, Jay, and others, but many more, some of first rate § 
literary and historical importance, remain unused and unpub 
lished to this day. There are, for instance, two long letters from 
the early American novelist, Charles Brockden Brown, a clos 
friend and associate of Miller’s during their literarily active youth 
in New York.* Miller’s closest New England friend, perhaps, was 
the Reverend John Eliot, one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; unfortunately, only one of his many letters to 
Miller is preserved here, though among the Eliot papers in the 
Massachusetts Historical Society there are quite a number from 
Miller, in which one can trace most interestingly the progress of 
his Brief Retrospect and Eliot’s constant contributions to it. The 
long, closely written letter of Professor John C. Kunze of Colum: 
bia on the early development of Oriental studies in America is 
apparently also a contribution to the book; it contains a highly 


*Cf. The Life of Samuel Miller, I, 110f. & 119f. for Miller’s and Brown's 
literary associates and activities in New York. Professor Warfel of Maryland 
is using the letters in his forthcoming biography of Brown. 

Mr. Jacob N. Beam, who is at work on the letters in the Hodge Collection in 
the Princeton Library, informs me that there are many letters from Samuel § 
Miller in that collection, mostly on theological subjects. 
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amusing sketch of the learned and eccentric Orientalist, I. G. Kats, 
who came to America early in the eighteenth century freighted 
down with the complete editions of several of his learned works. 

Among Miller’s foreign correspondents the Scottish are largest 
in number, and next to them the English. Though nearly all of 
them were theologians, some of their letters, as those of John 
Erskine, bear evidence of broad intellectual interests. His chief 
and earliest Dutch correspondent was Dr. Broerius Broes of Ley- 
den, one of the several European authorities to whom he wrote 
for information about the state of religion in their respective 
countries. Among the others to whom he wrote for similar infor- 
mation, no doubt with the Brief Retrospect and other projects in 
mind, were Henry Jahn of Sweden, Dr. Duby of Geneva, Johann 
Werner Herzog of Basel, Baron von Schirnding of Saxony, and 
most famous of all, Heinrich Jung Stilling and Friedrich Schiller. 
From Miller’s record of letters sent (now in the Theological 
Seminary library) we know that he wrote to Schiller on July 14, 
1800; the son’s biography implies that a reply was received, but 
nowhere among the letters or in the son’s long manuscript list 
of his father’s correspondents is there any evidence of the letter. 

If a reply from Schiller ever reached America, it was possibly 
drawn away from Miller by one of that redoubtable band of 
autograph collectors then ranging the country; almost certainly 
it was no longer among the family papers in the 1860’s when the 
son was working on the biography. The most formidable auto- 
graph collector of all, the Reverend William B. Sprague, was a 
close friend and frequent correspondent of Miller’s; Miller would 
have been as putty in the hands of one who had walked away with 
the treasures of Mount Vernon, who charmed important letters 
and documents even out of historical societies, who paid pastoral 
calls on old ladies and departed with trunks full of old letters, 
who even lured letters of the great Reformers out of Europe, 
nearly all of them gifts, cheerfully bestowed. Sprague did atone 
for his autograph mania by his solid historical scholarship, but he 
illustrated in heightened form the genius of the breed for divert- 
ing literary and historical material. One autograph hunter who 
failed was Congressman James H. Canston of Baltimore who had 
his heart set on the letter which Miller had received from the 
famous Indian chief, Joseph Brant (1742-1807); Brant’s letter of 
February 9, 1801, is still in the Princeton collection. 

To return to Schiller, a reply from him would probably repre- 
sent the only direct contact which that great dramatist and poet 
ever had with America, though we know that he was interested 
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in America and based one of his poems on an American theme. 
Schiller died, a relatively young man, in 1805, at a time when the 
general American public knew little of his werk beside his early 
sensational play, The Robbers, and a few poems in translation 
which were favorites in the literary columns of the newspapers, 
Only a few of the élite of our country knew his subsequent classi- 
cal works well; indeed, Miller’s Brief Retrospect of 1803 gave the 
general public its first extensive American survey of current Ger. 
man classical literature.* Goethe, on the other hand, had the good 
fortune to live twenty-seven years longer and to meet several of 
the young Americans then beginning to come in great numbers 
to study at Gottingen, Heidelberg, and other universities. 

The letter of Heinrich Jung Stilling, dated Heidelberg, No. 
vember 19, 1804, is still in the collection, and indeed it must be 
admitted that in those days he was far more widely known in 
America and throughout the world than was Schiller. As in Eu- 
rope (and even in Asia) there were clubs of Stilling Friends dotted 
over the Middle Atlantic States and Ohio, particularly among the 
Pennsylvania German pietists, and the American printers made 
a good business of reprinting his books, first in the original Ger- 
man, but from 1815 on in English translation. Advertisements at 
the back of books often contained announcements “‘an die Stilling 
Freunde” of new publications from their favorite author. They 
had illustrious company in Europe; the idealistic Czar of Russia, 
for instance, was a Stilling Friend and had long and earnest con- 
versations with his mentor. 

The luminous charm which emanated from the man and his 
works can still reach us from his autobiography and also from the 
interesting autobiographical letter which he wrote to Samuel Mil- 
ler. Jung Stilling (1740-1817) was a self-made man of unusual 
attractiveness, simplicity, and piety. Starting as a village boy ina 
remote forest region he practically educated himself to university 
level, finally managing to enter Strassburg at the same time as 
Goethe, who was nine years younger and became his friend and 
defender. After a few lean years his rise was rapid; he soon became 
one of the most famous oculists of the time, being particularly 
successful in delicate cataract operations. He also became a noted 
professor of economics at Heidelberg and Marburg, a justly popvu- 
lar writer of fiction and religious works, topping it all off with 
studies in occult experiences, very much like those currently ap- 
pearing in the Reader’s Digest, Atlantic Monthly, and other peti- 


* (Cf. the author’s “Samuel Miller’s Survey of German Literature, 1803,” 
The Germanic Review, XVI (1941), 267-277. 
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odicals. From oculist to occultist—a strange yet wondrously be- 
nignant career. He wrote his letter to Miller from Heidelberg, 
where the Elector of Baden had established him, free from all 
financial worries for his large family, to pursue his writing and 
medical work unhampered (he preferred poor patients to rich 
and never charged a fee for his operations). The Princeton letter 
is an excellent brief introduction to this unusual personality. 

Among Miller’s foreign correspondents the most interesting for 
Americans is Christoph Daniel Ebeling of Hamburg (represented 
here by twelve letters), who wrote the first monumental study of 
the history, geography, and culture of the young American re- 
public, in seven large volumes, from 1793 to 1816; the completion 
of the work in three or four more volumes was prevented by his 
death the following year, 1817. That the Erdbeschreibung und 
Geschichte von Amerika has almost been forgotten by American 
historical scholars is more than strange, for it is not a mere com- 
pilation from a few well known sources, but is based on a life-long 
study and collection of a large body of material, some of it no 
longer otherwise available to the American scholar. Naturally, it 
is largely superseded now by modern American historical scholar- 
ship, but it deserves an honorable place as perhaps the finest work 
of its kind before Bancroft, and it is still valuable to the modern 
historical scholar who wants to study a composite picture of all 
the phases of American life and culture as they appeared about 
1800. 

Ebeling carried on a correspondence, in English, with impor- 
tant men in nearly every state of the young Union, and had per- 
sonal reports from many of the American ship captains, mer- 
chants, travellers, and scholars who came to Hamburg. A number 
of American scholars, most faithfully William Bentley of Salem, 
sent him copious notes on all phases of American life and pro- 
vided him with every important American publication, including 
the newspapers.* 

Perhaps the most notable single feature about Ebeling’s Amer- 
ican correspondence is its factual revelation of the high cultural 
ideals of the American merchants of the day, both in their active 
good will toward the scholars on both sides and in their own per- 
sonal tastes and interests. They constituted one of the chief links 


* The large number of Ebeling letters in Massachusetts were published by 
William Coolidge Lane in the AAS Proceedings, n.s. XXXV_ (1925), 272-451. 
and MHS Proceedings, LIX (1925-26), 324-376, but the rich repositories of 
Ebeling letters at New Haven, Princeton, and farther South were not exam- 
ined by him. 
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in keeping American scholarship cosmopolitan, often themselves 
bearing the expense and trouble of the literary interchange, 4 
whole panorama of New York mercantile, social, and learned life 
passes before our eyes in the Ebeling letters. Ebeling provided 
material for Edward Miller’s Medical Repository, sending it to 
his brother Samuel, or to another correspondent, Samuel Latham 
Mitchill. Two other well known New York correspondents were 
Professor Kunze and Noah Webster. Several German merchants, 
particularly George Scriba of New York, transmitted some of the 
letters, books, and other materials, but the eminent merchant 
John Murray and his son were by far the most active and generous 
in this; the son indeed, at the request of Ebeling and Miller, dur. 
ing his travels through Germany and Holland, searched for rare 
old Dutch books on the New Netherlands, which Miller needed 
for his contemplated history of New York. Through Miller Gov. 
ernor John Jay and De Witt Clinton received copies of Ebeling’s 
new map of New York State. One New York merchant, a Mr, 
Rogers, lived in Hamburg in the same house as Ebeling, whereas 
John Reinhold Forster, son of the famous explorer and transla- 
tor of Peter Kalm’s Travels into North America, lived in New 
York with George Scriba. 

One preserved slip of paper with Ebeling’s note: “Books for 
Miss Bayard .. . Miss Templeton,” is very revealing. The German 
language and literature, as Miller informs us in his Brief Retro- 
spect, were becoming very fashionable in England and America 
at this time, particularly among the intellectual young ladies and 
gentlemen of high society. Several years later Aaron Burr during 
his travels through Europe informed Ebeling that his daughter 
was well acquainted with German literature in the original. This 
package of books possibly contained some of the latest fashionable 
novels, or some of Beresford’s collections of German lyrics with 
the musical accompaniment, or some of the latest and most elegant 
ladies’ almanacs, the predecessors of the American ladies’ books 
of the Victorian era. One unwittingly amusing novel of this time, 
reversing Hannah More’s Coelebs in Search of a Wife in present- 
ing the heroine in search of a husband, reached its climax in a 
scintillating conversation led by the heroine, discussing the most 
elegant products of recent German literature; the hero listens in 
admiring astonishment, and thenceforward cannot rest until by 
his ardent wooing he has won her. 

The American poet and diplomat, Joel Barlow, was also a 
friend and for a time a neighbor of Ebeling’s; Ebeling mentions 
to Miller having received the published census of 1810 from Bar- 
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low. And just as Ebeling was writing to Miller on July 18, 1800, 
Messrs. Smith and Maclure of Philadelphia dropped in, stopping 
over on their travels through Denmark, Norway, and Germany 
for natural history. William Maclure (1763-1840) was, of course, 
the well known pioneer American geologist, Pestalozzian educa- 
tor, and utopian. 

When the Napoleonic wars and the British blockade closed 
down on Europe, distressful days were in store for Ebeling, for 
his American correspondence was at first hampered and then 
completely cut off; the continuation of his Amerika was impeded 
by lack of new materials and by French censorship; then came 
the terrible occupation of General Davaust, which temporarily 

ut an end to the old Republican constitution of Hamburg, 
though old Ebeling was spared the worst atrocities through the 
intercession of his former pupil, Alexander von Humboldt, and 
continued to live for two years after peace finally came again over 
Europe. In the early stages, while Denmark was still exempted 
from the blockade, Ebeling was able to continue his American 
correspondence via nearby Elsinore,—a strange literary revival for 
Hamlet’s old town. An occasional American traveller passed 
through Hamburg, “who tells us some news, but seldom without 
a tincture of party spirit. We cannot get any books, pamphlets, or 
newspapers from thence.” And later in the same letter of August 
24, 1811: “A countryman of Yours Mr. Aster who studies at Gét- 
tingen was the last who a year ago gave me some good account of 
Your and Your Brothers health; so did Mr. Geyer, Secretary to the 
German Society (of New York).” This Mr. Aster was, of course, 
William Backhouse Astor [1792-1875], son of the first John Jacob 
Astor and one of the first Americans to study at Heidelberg and 
Gottingen. While there he had the good fortune to have as his 
tutor and travelling companion the brilliant young Bunsen, who 
later became so famous as a scholar and diplomat to England. 

Ebeling saw to it that the Brief Retrospect received the atten- 
tion of German scholars, and was able to report in the letter just 
mentioned that it had been reviewed by several of the literary 
journals with due praise. In an earlier letter of January 10, 1805, 
he gently pointed out its chief weakness, its inadequate survey of 
European literature and scholarship, which was due not to any 
fault of Miller’s, but to the haphazard way in which the English 
reviews took notice of European literature and scholarship, some- 
times reviewing at great length inferior German works and not 
even mentioning some of the most outstanding, and omitting 
almost completely all mention of Scandinavian, Russian, Polish, 
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and Hungarian works. “They make a very queer selection, and 
judge often with much ignorance of the true state of our litera. 
ture.” 

Ebeling’s two letters of October 20, 1800, and April 4, 1802, are 
important for the few new rays of light they shed on one of the 
most obscure and confused phases of American intellectual his. 
tory: the Illuminati controversy, which raged through the states 
from 1797 and 1798 for nearly a decade before it subsided and 
took refuge in the sensational novel. It divided intellectual Amer. 
ica into two hostile camps, and was, in a manner of speaking, 
the witch hunt of the Enlightenment.* The present writer has the 
greatest sympathy for American historians, who have one and all 
avoided coming to grips with this labyrinthine affair; he would 
have done the same, had he known what he was in for when he 
started: the incredible mixture of motives, religious, political, 
and personal, the rumor mills busily grinding out misrepresenta- 
tions of both sides in dozens of pamphlets and sermons, and al- 
most countless newspaper articles, the long letter from Ebeling to 
Bentley which was at first published, without misrepresentations, 
in the Worcester Spy, and then in progressively more garbled ver- 
sions with spicy additions about the sanity and morality of Pro- 
fessor Robinson of Edinburgh, who had first raised the scare. One 
American actually intruded a piece on the controversy into a 
periodical of Weimar, that serene seat of the Muses. Finally, Mil- 
ler’s Boston friend, cool and impartial John Eliot, did some de- 
tective work, traced the rumors to their befuddled sources, and 
was able to show Jedediah Morse, the other anti-Illuminists, and 
their opponents that mutual misunderstanding rather than malice 
had been at work. Ebeling too was able to prove to Robinson's 
satisfaction that his critique had only been of the facts of the 
book, and that the reflections on his person had been added later 
in America. 

The decision on the Illuminati controversy itself had clearly 
gone against the anti-Illuminist agitators, thanks to the clear, 
factual exposition of Ebeling’s letter, of Bentley’s and others’ 


* Vernon Stauffer’s New England and the Bavarian Illuminati, Columbia 
University, 1918, is adequate only for the European phase of the agitation, on 
which earlier work had been done, and only adds to the confusion about the 
American phase by wrong guesses and utterly inadequate study of the sources. 
Lane, op. cit., 333f., unfortunately zelied on Stauffer, but the Ebeling letters he 
published clarify many points. The note on page 40 of the author’s article 
“German Thought and Literature in New England 1620-1820,” The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, XLI (1942), 1-45, corrects some of the 
worst errors. 
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articles and pamphlets; they proved rather conclusively that this 
secret society, based on the new German philosophy and French 
Revolutionary principles, which had spread through the world 
and was about to overthrow the American and every other gov- 
ernment, was just a product of the agitators’ overheated imagina- 
tions. Some of the more excitable, no doubt, went around for 
years afterwards seeing an Illuminatus in every dark corner, and 
several of the worthy American professors who had joined the 
hue and cry probably felt very uncomfortable when they found 
themselves sitting together in a mare’s nest looking very foolish. 

The Miller Papers, published and unpublished, are clearly of 
considerable value for the understanding of the intellectual his- 
tory of the early Republic. The matters touched upon in this 
article represent only one person’s view of what is interesting 
about them; another going through the same material would, no 
doubt, find much that is entirely different and of equal interest 
and importance. 


A QUOTATION FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1743-1826 


“I RETURN you the two volumes of records with thanks 
for the opportunity of looking into them. They are curi- 
ous monuments of the infancy of our country. I learn 
with great satisfaction that you are about committing to 
the press the valuable historical and state papers you have 
been so long collecting. Time & accident are committing 
daily havoc on the originals deposited in our public 
offices. The late war has done the work of centuries in 
this business. The lost cannot be recovered; but let us 
save what remains: not by vaults and locks which fence 
them from the public eye and use, in consigning them to 
the waste of time, but by such a multiplication of copies 
as shall place them beyond the reach of accident.”— 


From a letter to EBENEZER HAZARD, 1791. 
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Robert Overton (1609-1668 ?) 
Friend of Milton 


BY MAURICE KELLEY 


Governor of Hull, Parliamentary soldier, and poet, Robert 
Overton 1s a picturesque but little-known figure of the period of 
the Puritan Revolution. The rare item here described by Profes. 
sor Kelley of the English Department, will have fitting companions 
in the important collection of rarities of the stormy Puritan period 
already in the possession of the Princeton Library. 


Ox. of the tasks yet remaining for historians of seventeenth- 
century England is the writing of a biography of Robert 
Overton. Fired with the same militant republicanism that made 
Milton and Cromwell leaders in the Commonwealth cause, and 
a companion of these two in the early conflict, this Yorkshire 
member of Gray’s Inn rose to a colonelcy in the regular army, to 
the governorship of Hull, and to the command of all the English 
armies in western Scotland. And then, unjustly pronounced an 
enemy of the state, he spent most of the years between 1654 and 
1668 as a prisoner, first of Cromwell, and later of Charles II. 
Perhaps the reason for this biographical neglect lies in the fact 
that the source materials for such a study are not only few but 
also scattered. Some of Overton’s letters exist in the Public Record 
Office. Passing allusions to and characterizations of the man ap- 
pear in diaries, correspondence, and memoirs of his contempo- 
raries. And there is Milton’s panegyric in the Second Defence: 
(Bohn ed. p. 292) 
. . . O Overton! who hast been most endeared to me now for so many years 
by the similitude of our studies, the suavity in your manners, and the more 
than fraternal sympathy of our hearts; you, who, in the memorable battle of 
Marston Moor, when our left wing was put to rout, were beheld with admira- 
tion, making head against ‘1e enemy and repelling his attack, amid the 
thickest of the carnage; and lastly, you, who, in the Scotch war, when under 
the auspices of Cromwell, occupied the coast of Fife, opened a passage beyond 
Stirling, and made the Scotch of the west, and of the North, and even the 
remotest Orkneys, confess your humanity, and submit to your power. 
Yet taken all together, the contemporary material on Overton is 
not plentiful—we do not, for instance, know even the date and 
place of his death; and in some four columns, the Dictionary of 
National Biography is able to cover all of the generally known 
sources with a fair degree of completeness. 
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Thus, the importance of Overton and the paucity of materials 
about him unite to make signally valuable a hitherto unnoticed 
Overton manuscript which was recently acquired by the Princeton 
University Library. Bound in brown, unfinished calf, of quarto 
size, and containing 370 pages, the notebook seems to have been 
compiled after 1665, and to have constituted Overton’s chief oc- 
cupation during his prison days at Jersey, when the death of his 
wife, Ann Gardener Overton, was still fresh in his mind. 

Written in a small, but neat and legible seventeenth century 
hand, the manuscript begins with a short prose and verse tribute 
to his wife, and passes on, for 77 pages, to a series of short essays 
on ecclesiastical and lay subjects, ranging from tithes to the taking 
of a wife, all amply documented with proof-texts and authorities. 
Then follow 74 pages of letters by his daughter and himself on 
the death of his wife. The remainder of the volume is devoted 
almost exclusively to verse: elegies and epitaphs on his lately de- 
parted saint, religious poetry, and a great body of miscellaneous 
lyrics—well over 300 poems by Overton and others. Thus, the 
manuscript is a sheaf of essays, a letter book, a collection of orig- 
inal verse, and a small anthology of seventeenth-century verse all 
bound within the confines of one cover. 

From the biographer’s point of view, the notebook has an im- 
mense value, for it is the sole record of Overton’s thoughts and 
interests during the last years of his life. The essays, furthermore, 
amply corroborate Sir James Turner’s pronouncement that Over- 
ton “was a scholar, bot a litle pedantick.” The names of children 
and relatives appearing in the letters and epitaphs will enable us 
to piece out a little more fully the meagre genealogy found in 
Poulson’s Holderness. And as we read the volume, we sense the 
full measure of Overton’s devotion to his wife—the wife whose 
“imperiouse spirit,” so a contemporary tells us, led to the disas- 
trous break with Cromwell. 

Important, likewise, is the light that the volume throws on 
Overton’s literary tastes and endeavors. During his life, he had 
published two brief pamphlets on political subjects; but neither 
of these suggests that he had an interest or ambition in belles- 
lettres. The notebook, therefore, reveals a hitherto unknown facet 
of Overton’s character, for well over 200 of the 370 pages are de- 
voted to poetry. Some of the elegies seem clearly Overton’s own 
composition; much of the other poetry is clearly not. None of the 
poems bear attributions; many of them have titles other than 
those originally given them by their authors; and often, as in the 
case of Herbert, Donne, and Katherine Phillips, Overton has cop- 
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ied excerpts from their poems, sometimes from the middle, added 
a title of his own liking, and left no record of where he had pro. 
cured the verse. Thus the task of isolating Overton’s poems from 
those of his contemporaries and predecessors promises to involve 
an all but endless toil with concordances and with seventeenth. 
century editions; and so far as aesthetic values are concerned, it 
is only fair to suggest to the future biographer that the labor will 
perhaps be not worth the gain. Overton was clearly not another 
Traherne, whose pious meditations lay undiscovered and unap. 
preciated for over two centuries; at best his own verse is little 
better than doggerel; and as one may infer from the following 
passage, Milton’s high esteem of the man was certainly not based 
upon Overton’s poetic genius. 


If I could ever write a lasting verse- 

it should be laid, dear soul upon thy hearse. 
but sorrow is no muse and does confess 

that it least can, wt it would most express. 


The transcripts of Donne, Herbert, and others, furthermore, seem 
to have little, if any, value in establishing or corroborating orig- 
inal seventeenth-century texts. Overton apparently took a con- 
temporary edition, copied it without due attention to spelling or 
punctuation, and did not hesitate to alter a reading whenever 
another one fitted more precisely his own peculiar purposes. 


Aesthetic and textual values, however, are not the sole values 
of this world. The literary historian will discover in Overton's 
verse another clear witness of that mortuary element in middle- 
class, seventeenth-century puritan poetry, which was to constitute 
the very basis of later Romanticism; and the biographer will find 
the whole volume a peerless source for a study of the last years of 
a sturdy Commonwealth republican, who played no small part in 
establishing those liberties of speech and conscience that English- 
man and American enjoy today, and who deserves a greater recog- 
nition from posterity than that which we have so far chosen to 
bestow upon him. 
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A Syriac Manuscript of the Prophetic Books 
of the Old Testament 


BY CHARLES T. FRITSCH 


HROUGH the kindness of Mr. Krikor Minassian, of New 

York City, Princeton University has become the recipient of 
a well-preserved and beautifully written Syriac manuscript of the 
17th or 18th century, containing the Peshitta version of the pro- 
phetical books. It consists of 221 paper folios with a watermark 
of three crescents beside one another in decreasing order of size. 
This watermark is characteristic of a certain kind of paper made 
in Europe during the 17th and 18th centuries for special use in 
the Near East. Thus the date of the manuscript, which has no 
colophon, can be fairly well-determined. 

The leaves are about 12” by 8” in size; the written material 
covers a space about 10” by 6”, leaving a margin of about an inch 
on each side. Several folios are missing at the beginning and at the 
end of the manuscript. The first six leaves are detached from the 
manuscript, as well as the last two. Folio 31 is badly torn so that 
only the lower half can be read straight across the page. The con- 
dition of the manuscript generally is excellent. Quite a few pages 
have dark brown smudges which are water stains, but in no case 
has the writing been made illegible. A number of folios have been 
strengthened or repaired on the margins in order to prevent 
further deterioration. From this it may be inferred that the manu- 
script was used a great deal, probably in a church or monastery 
for the reading of the Old Testament lessons. There are from 24 
to 27 lines on a page. The quires, 22 in number, do not seem to be 
marked with any distinguishing letters or signs. They are strongly 
stitched together and placed between wooden boards covered with 
leather. Remnants of paper are still pasted to the inside of the 
covers. The front cover, from which the leather has been almost 
entirely lost, is split down the middle, and the edges look as 
though some one had tried to paste them together. The wood 
looks like red oak. 

The manuscript is written in a beautiful, regular Nestorian 
script. The vowels are represented by small dots, as opposed to 
the Jacobite, or West Syriac system of using Greek vowels. Black 
ink is used for the main part of the text. The brief masoretic notes 
at the beginning and end of each book, the explanatory glosses in 
the text of Daniel, and the rubrications of the lessons both in the 
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text and on the margin are done in red ink. There are exceedingly 
few marginal notations. The folios are numbered with Syriac let. 
ters, and catchwords are found at the bottom of many pages, 
There are some childish scribblings and drawings made by a later 
hand on the last page. The eight detached folios mentioned above 
have probably been taken from another manuscript and added to 
this one because the quality of paper is quite different, as well as 
the style of writing and rubrics. 

The contents of the manuscript are: 


Isaiah 1:8-2:1; 4:5 Micah Jeremiah & Lamen- 
to the end. Nahum tations (No break 

Hosea Habakkuk between these 

Joel Zephaniah books.) 

Amos Haggai Ezekiel 

Obadiah Zechariah Daniel 1:1-12:11 

Jonah Malachi Bel and the Dragon 


1:14 to the end. 


As has already been stated, there are masoretic notes added to 
the text in red ink, giving the title of the prophecy, as “the good 
prophecy of Amos,” and at the end the statement, “the completion 
of the prophecy of Amos,” together with some statistical details 
about the words, verses and chapters in the book. In Daniel rather 
lengthy explanations, also written in red ink, accompany the text 
as a sort of running commentary on the various kingdoms, dreams, 
etc. These interpretative interludes, found in the Peshitta, but not 
in the Septuagint or Targums, seem to be peculiar to the Syrian 
Christian tradition. 

The order of the prophetical books in this manuscript is worthy 
of note because it is different from any order found in the West- 
ern tradition of the canon. The Minor Prophets—so called because 
of the small size of their books and not because of their unim- 
portance—are not usually found between Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
Yet in a “Catalogue” of Syriac authors by Ebed Jesus, a Nestorian 
theologian of the 13th century, this order is found, and several 
manuscripts in the “Catalogue of Syriac Manuscripts in the Brit- 
ish Museum,” edited by W. Wright in 1870, follow it too. It seems 
to be the characteristic order of books in the Nestorian church. 

Then, too, it must be noted that the division of the books of 
the Old Testament is different in the Nestorian recension of the 
Peshitta from the usual three-fold division. The Nestorians di- 
vided the books of the Old Testament into four volumes: Part I, 
the Pentateuch; Part II, the “book of the Judges,” including the 
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rest of the historical books, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Song of 
Songs, Job, and a few apocryphal works; Part III, “the book of 
the Prophets,” with the same order as found in our manuscript, 
and in Daniel “some apocryphal additions and as an appendix the 
history of Bel and the Dragon”; and Part IV, the Psalms. This in- 
formation is taken from J. G. Eichhorn’s “Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament,” v. II, pp. 149 ff., Gottingen, 1823. The significance of 
these facts in regard to our manuscript is quite apparent, for not 
only the order of books in it, but also the number of books in it, 
show it to be the third part of the Nestorian recension of the 
Peshitta. It is one of the four volumes of the Old Testament which 
every Nestorian church and monastery must have had for the 
reading of the lessons according to the pericopes in the prophet- 
ical books. 


... “Night before last there was quite a squabble between 
the townsmen and the gownsmen. A citizen, or as they 
are termed by the students, a snob (oh Crispus!) insulted 
a student. This was the signal for a general combat. The 
battle-cry rang thro’ the chambers of our old College— 
‘Nassau to the rescue!’ To the Rescue the sons of Nassau 
went—with clubs, pistols, carving knives—forks—hatchets 
and everything else. They marched out into town in a 
regular body. The professors were frightened—the snobs 
vanished and thus saved their pates and their shins and 
probably their lives. They still meditate revenge—so that 
the students have to go armed. I have a tremendous cane, 
loaded with lead which I carry at night. These are the 
agreeable recreations at this focus of learning.” .. . 


Extract from a letter from Furman Sheppard of the class of 1845, to 
his friend Charles H. Plummer of Philadelphia, Oct. 11, 1844. 
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Holy War 


BY NABIH AMIN FARIS 


ARCH ye forth the light and heavy armed and contend 
Movies your substance and your persons in the way of God,” 
This 1s total war as ordained by the Koran. Of course Moslems 
did not call it total war. To them it was Holy War, and its battle 
fields were the battle grounds of God. Said the Prophet, “Would 
that I were given to die on the battle ground of God, and be 
brought back to life, only to die again, and yet again, fighting 
His battles.” 

From North Africa, where at the present time a “holy war” is 
being fought, comes a fifteenth-century manuscript on holy war 
and the place of archery therein. The following pages will tell the 
story of this manuscript, the work which it inspired, and the con. 
tribution it renders to the science of archery and to Arab folklore. 

In the Garrett Collection of Manuscripts, recently given to the 
Princeton University Library by Mr. Robert Garrett ’97 was found 
what seems to be a unique manuscript on archery. Since manv- 
scripts dealing with sport are indeed not many, the discovery 
of the manuscript attracted my attention. From that time, some 
ten years ago, I have toyed with the idea of studying the work 
carefully, and of eventually publishing it both in the Arabic orig- 
inal and in English. Archery enthusiasts among my friends encour- 
aged me to do the work, but I hesitated to undertake the task, 
especially because I knew nothing about archery, either in theory 
or in practice. 

In 1940, however, I wrote an article on the Garrett Collection 
for the Princeton University Library Chronicle. In the course of 
the article I referred casually to the manuscript. The article fell 
into the hands of Dr. Robert P. Elmer of Wayne, Pa., a graduate 
of Princeton, 1899, and himself an accomplished archer. He also 
has written the standard work in English on the practice and his- 
tory of archery. 

On seeing the reference to the manuscript, Dr. Elmer made up 
his mind, and eventually mine, that the work should be done into 
English. I was to translate the work into English and he was to 
supply the technical skill and help necessary. After two years, the 
work was done, and is now being prepared for the press. It is 
hoped to have it published in the near future. 

The title of the work is Kitab fi Bayan Fadl al-Qaws w-al-Sahm 
wa-Awsafihima (A Book on the Excellence of the Bow and the 
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Arrow and the Description thereof). Unfortunately the identity of 
the author remains unknown, although we know from references 
in the body of the manuscript (pp. 195, 241), that he was a North 


African from Morocco. 


It is a manuscript of 353 pages, 19x13.5 cm., written surface 
1gx8 cm., on glazed European paper. 

It comprises forty-six chapters. The introductory chapter treats 
of the obligatory nature of holy war upon the believers, its meri- 
torious reward, and of the place of archery in its conduct and 
execution. The main body of the manuscript deals with the con- 
struction of the bow and arrow, the various types of draws, the 
methods of shooting, and the making of arrows and their feather- 
ing. The last section of the work includes a long chapter of 
twenty-three sub-divisions on stunts and trick shooting, and closes 
with three short chapters on quivers, betting, and the more com- 
mon inscriptions placed upon bows and arrows. 

Among the most interesting chapters is one on finger-reckoning. 
This is in connection with the various types of draws. Thus the 
most common and the best draw is the so-called “sixty-three.” 
Rather than describe the position of the fingers for each draw, the 
number corresponding to the particular arrangement of the fin- 
gers in each draw is called. The sixty-three draw is, therefore, 
nothing but bending the thumb over to the palm of the hand 
nearest to the base of the index finger and bending over it the in- 
dex finger firmly so that the latter all but surrounds it, while the 
little finger, ring finger, and middle finger are firmly bent, so that 
the tip of each touches its base. This draw is identical with the 
so-called Indian draw. It is quite evident, therefore, that it would 
be impossible to master the different draws without first master- 
ing the lost science of finger-reckoning. 

Another interesting chapter enumerates the bows of the Prophet. 
Among these were al-mu‘aggabah (the backed), al-rawha (the 
redolent; the source of its fragrance being the perspiration of the 
palm of the Prophet), al-bayda’ (the white one), and al-safra’ (the 
yellow one). After extended research, it is fairly certain that all 
these were made of yew or white poplar. 

Of course these bows were all composite bows, consisting of a 
grip, two arms, and two siyahs (the curved unbending end pieces). 
The construction of the composite bow, according to the Arabs, 
parallels the make-up of living things. “Just as man is made of 
four component parts: bone, flesh, arteries, and blood; so is the 
composite bow made of four component parts. The wood in the 
bow corresponds to the bones in man, horn to the flesh, sin- 
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ews to the arteries, and glue to the blood. Similarly, a human 
being has a belly and a back, and so has the bow. And just as a 
man can bend inwards upon his belly without any harm, but ma 
be injured if he bends outwards upon his back, so does the bow, 
It can be bent inwards upon its belly, but it will break if it be 
bent upon its back.” 

In the section on shooting are many interesting stunts, such as 
the shooting of flaming arrows for incendiary purposes, boomer. 
ang arrows, and “machine-gun” arrows. 

It will be impossible to treat of the contribution of this manu. 
script to archery in such a short article. But one major point may 
be singled out, because it offers a solution to a problem which has 
hitherto puzzled archers. This is the so-called “double nock.” It 
has been one of the most controversial puzzles in archery. Roger 
Ascham, writing Toxophilus in 1545, said, “Double nocking is 
used for double suertye of the shafte.” Students of archery have 
long tried in vain to solve this problem. The answer is found in 
a criss-cross nock, devised for the purpose of gaining speed in nock- 
ing and shooting. But in the West, no arrow with a criss-cross 
nock has been known; hence the inability of toxophilists to solve 
Ascham’s statement. 

Another interesting item is the so-called ‘‘male feather.” This 
is a feather placed near the arrowhead. In the trifletched arrow 
there are three feathers: two side or flank feathers and a cock 
feather a little removed, but very close to the nock. This male 
feather is placed close behind the arrowhead. The purpose of this 
innovation is to prevent the arrow from turning or wobbling. 

Aside from the interest and value of this manuscript to archers, 
it offers the Arab lexicographer an opportunity to define a score 
of technical terms connected with archery, and not found in 
standard dictionaries. It also places at the disposal of the philolo- 
gist a wealth of lore unrecorded elsewhere, and to the cultural 
historian clues to the history and development of archery. 

Arabs were in the habit of inscribing verses on their bows and 
arrows and quivers. These are extremely interesting. I shall close 
this short article with a few examples picked at random. 
Among the inscriptions on bows are the following: 


More dreaded by the dauntless foe 
Than any other warlike blow, 

Come the wooden shafts which are 
Shot from bows that send them far. 
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They fell his ranks, line after line, 
And shower them with death divine. 
Piercing through the shield and mail; 
They cause the breath of life to fail. 


Another favorite inscription is: 


It falls to me to wield the bow and bend the limbs, 
Though in the act of death my arrow far excels me; 
For if to slay the foeman marks a weapon’s rank, 
What can surpass that one which pierces through him? 


And still another: 


Elegant in form and wonderful in structure! 

When such a thing is sought, the Arab bow is found. 
If enemies approach, it welcomes them with arrows, 
Laden with death and bearing fear and awe. 

Such is the Arab bow, with victory bound of God; 

His holy writ and revelation with its arrows spreading. 


Among the favorite inscriptions on arrows is the following: 


An arrow from a warrior, 

Shot at an unbeliever, 

Counts more than many prayers, 
Said by a pious hermit. 


And among the common inscriptions on quivers is the fol- 
money I am full of fatal arrows; 
My merchandise is death and pain. 
Learn by what thou hast seen of me; 
I am the blight of the wide world. 
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Eleven Manuscripts of Eugene O'Neill 
BY MARGUERITE LOUD MCANENY 


\ this article goes to press, the Treasure Room is holding an 
exhibition of an exciting new gift to the Princeton Univer. 
sity Library—eleven original manuscripts of the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill, graciously presented by the author. These are the manu- 
scripts of The Straw, Gold, Anna Christie, Emperor Jones, Diff. 
rent, The Hairy Ape, The Fountain, Welded, All God’s Chillun 
Got Wings, The First Man, and Desire Under The Elms, and com- 
prise practically all of the plays from that wonderful period of 
expansion, development and experiment which came between the 
writing of those first one-act “sea” plays, and the later days of the 
mightier tragedies, such as Strange Interlude, and Mourning Be- 
comes Electra. 

They are all written in the same minute, pencilled handwriting 
that is shown in the accompanying illustration. In fact these man- 
uscripts are a study in contrasts, so much contained in so little! 
The entire script of the Emperor Jones, for instance, lies neatly 
written on three pieces of typewriting paper, a tiny embryo for 
what was to grow into one of the giants of the modern theatre. 
Since it was first produced at the Provincetown Playhouse, in 
1920, when it astonished the critics by breaking the shackles of 
conventional staging, and by providing a leading part for a negro, 
it has been given on many stages, translated into many languages, 
and transplanted into various other dramatic forms, motion pic- 
tures, opera, and radio television. That the original concept was 
not tiny like the script, but as big as the play’s eventual career, is 
shown by the letter, written in 1920, to a New York producer, 
George C. Tyler. Tyler wanted O’Neill to modernize The Count 
Of Monte Cristo, hoping that the young playwright might un- 
cover some of that gold which for years the old melodrama had 
yielded as a starring vehicle for Eugene’s gifted actor father, 
James O’Neill. At the time Eugene was desperately in need of 
some gold: he was living in a remote shack on the sand dunes of 
Provincetown, Massachusetts—and anyone who happens to have 
lived in Provincetown can realize how exhausting must have been 
the trek with provisions across the dunes to that shack, and how 
anyone with money would have moved to a more accessible spot. 
His play, The Straw, was being delayed by casting difficulties; his 
play, Beyond the Horizon, had been unexpectedly closed in Chi- 
cago because it was not making sufficient profit to please the pro- 
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ducers; and his play Gold was being held up for diverse reasons. 
Yet in spite of all these financial set-backs, he had the humor to 
write, “I begin to think that where ‘a curse it is upon me’ stuff is 
concerned, I provide a fit running mate for the Lady of Shalott”: 

and the artistic and moral courage to reply to Tyler—“I feel I 
could never be interested, were all the gold in the world forth- 
coming, unless I could make an original thing out of the Monte 
Cristo plot, make it mine.—I can only imagine one way in which 
the project could call forth any genuine creative interest on my 
part. If I could say to myself: “[hrow everything overboard—all 
precedent, all existing dogmas of what is practicable, and what is 
not, in the theatre of today, all well-regulated ideas of what a 
play is or isn’t, etc. Create your own form just as you did in 
the Emperor Jones. Rely on and demand, as you did in that play, 
a new ingenuity and creative collaboration on the part of the 
producer—a new system of staging of extreme simplicity and flex- 
ibility which, combined with art in the lighting, will permit of 
many scenes and instantaneous changes, a combination of the 
scope of the movies with all that is best in the spoken drama.’ ”’ 

He goes on to add that perhaps he is prejudiced against the 
Count of Monte Cristo, by the fact that his father, whom the world 
regarded as a thoroughly successful person had been embittered 
by the play because his easy success with it had lured him from 
acting really great parts. Eugene writes that his father’s last words 
“are written indelibly-seared on my brain—a warning from the 
Beyond to remain true to the best that is in me though the heav- 
ens fall.” Again his artistic integrity is shown by a letter written 
about The Straw, at a time when such a letter might well hold up 
both the production and the badly needed royalties of the play. 
“To me it is equally important that even the smallest part in 
The Straw shall be cast with as great care as Eileen and Murray.— 
The play is not just the two principal characters. It is every small- 
est detail of it.—I sweat too much blood in the writing of the play 
and I love it too much to permit it to run the slightest avoidable 
risk, even in its smallest detail. It should be done right or it 
should not be attempted at all.” 

This play, set in a tuberculosis sanatorium, has a certain bio- 
graphical importance. It was during his year in such a sanatorium 
that O’Neill first decided to write plays, and the hero of the play 
might well be O’Neill himself. We are fortunate that we have 
been given, for the other plays as well as this one, not only the 
manuscripts, but some “‘pages from note book showing first work 
on preliminary ideas.” We reproduce one of these note book 
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pages (from The Straw), to show how clearly the author had in 
mind the actual physical space that his actors must act in. These 
notes contain many enlightening descriptions of the characters, 
like that of the doctor in The Straw—“The doctor is a stout, bald, 
middle aged man, conscientious and forceful of speech, who in 
the case of commonplace patients like the Carmodys, dictates 
rather than advises.” 

These pages give a brief synopsis for each scene or act, wherein 
can be clearly seen the skeleton of the plot. For instance, to choose 
at random, consider the notes for the beginning of Act III of The 
First Man. This is a play about a scientist, Curtis Jayson, who dis- 
covers, just as he has got permission for his beloved wife, Martha, 
to accompany him on a long and dangerous expedition, that she 
is going (and gladly going), to have a baby, and wants him to 
settle down. Curtis’ highly conventional banker father, Jayson, 
and brother, Richard, suspect (wrongly), that the father of the 
baby is not Curtis, but an attractive friend of his, named Bigelow. 
Read, now, the notes for Act III. “Jayson is seated in Curtis’ study. 
Richard enters. He has succeeded in getting Curtis into the garden 
where the others are trying to divert his mind. It is now the hour 
of Martha’s accouchement. Her screams can be heard. Curtis is 
distracted—is calling forth curses on the child. Why? Richard and 
his father show their suspicions. Richard is belligerent. Would 
lick Bigelow within an inch of his life. Jayson protests: ‘no scan- 
dal. That is the important thing.’ They both show that they, too, 
wish the child would be born dead.” Is it any wonder, with such 
careful planning, and preliminary control of his material, that 
when the actual moment of composition came, he should write 
the scenes with such flowing precision that very few revisions or 
corrections were necessary in the manuscripts? 

With the exception of Welded, which has a whole new last act 
written in, the manuscripts are extraordinarily neat, and always 
in that same small handwriting. When Mr. Boyd in a letter to 
Eugene O’Neill commented on the fact that the writing of the 
plays was much smaller than that in the letters which we have, 
Mr. O’Neill answered as follows: “As for the larger handwriting 
in the Tyler letters, one explanation is, I made myself write larger 
in letters so that they could be read easily. And my handwriting 
was naturally a bit larger, anyway, when I wasn’t absorbed in 
creative work. The more concentrated and lost to myself my mind 
became, the smaller the handwriting. At least, this seemed to be 
the general rule then. But if you ever look over the early one-act 
sea play scripts at the Museum of the City of New York, you will 
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find the handwriting large by comparison with later work. The 
minute style grew on me. I did not wish it on myself, God knows, 
because it made it so hard to get my scripts typed—forced me to 
type a lot of them, which was a damned nuisance. I always hated 
typewriting and was very bad at it.” To which fortunate prejudice 
Princeton owes the possession of the author’s real manuscripts. 
The notes attached to the scripts show some of the alternate, or 
discarded titles of the plays, for instance, The Silver Bullet for the 
Emperor Jones; Thirty Years for Diff'rent; The Mirage, and 
Eileen Carmody for The Straw; Tides, and The Ole Davil for 
Anna Christie. That tragic study of miscegenation, All God’s 
Chillun Got Wings, is subtitled, A comedy of manners—with inci- 
dental music, and The Hairy Ape, which has been given as much 
in Russia as in the United States, is substitled A comedy of Amer- 
ican modern life. Each manuscript is ended with the initials 
T.C.F., obviously standing for The Curtain Falls. How many 
dramatists have written hopefully “The Curtain Falls,” and yet 
have never seen the curtain even rise on their opus. It is remark- 
able that every one of the eleven scripts has been produced, many 
of them by the best theatre talents in this country and abroad. 
Princeton is proud to have these treasures of the theatre. 


COLOPHON IN ROBARTES ON TYTHES, CAMBRIDGE, 1613 


“To the Reader: Who faulteth not, liveth not; who 
mendeth faults is commended: The Printer hath faulted 
a little: it may be the Author oversighted more. Thy 
paine (Reader) is the leaste; Then erre not thou most 
by misconstruing or by sharpe censuring; lest thou be 
more uncharitable than either of them hath been heed- 
less: God amend and guide us all.” 
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A Death Mask of Tolstoy by Mercouroff 


BY THE EDITOR 


AST November news came to this country of the destruction 
er Yasnaya Polyana, some hundred miles west of Moscow, by 
the invading Germans.* This was the villa of Count Leo Tolstoy, 
now become almost a national shrine, for there he wrote his 
memorable novel, War and Peace. After desecrating the house in 
all the ways that would occur to barbarian soldiery, the Germans 
set it afire, first putting up notices to warn the Russians not to 
enter, for the place was mined. After their departure, the faithful 
caretakers disregarded the warnings and entered, no explosions 
occurred and the flames were stopped. This occurred in December, 
1941, and later it was reported that the villa was being restored. 

The story comes closer to us in Princeton than it otherwise 
might, did we not possess in the Treasure Room a death mask pre- 
sented a few months ago by Mr. Pierre Jay, of New York. Aside 
from the interest inherent in the subject of this particular mask, 
it is unusual because of the technique employed in its making. 
The artist, Mercouroff, one of the leading modern sculptors of 
the Soviets, did not fashion merely the ordinary bare matrix, but 
modeled on it also the beard, hair, etc., so that the effect is very 
lifelike. 

Mr. Jay, the donor, has supplied details of the artist and his 
work so interesting that they are included here in full from his 
letter. 


“I spent my 1936 vacation in Russia and several times I met a 
sculptor named Mercouroff, who asked me to come out and see 
him in his studio on the outskirts of Moscow. He was a very agree- 
able fellow, at that time I should judge about 50 to 55, long black 
beard, corduroy trousers, etc. 

I passed a pleasant afternoon at his studio, which was on a 
small farm that he said had been given to him by Lenin with 
whom he had been on most friendly terms. He studied sculpture 
in Munich and other places outside of Russia. Very soon after his 
return, Tolstoy died (in 1910) and Mercouroff asked permission 
to make a death mask. He had his own ideas about death masks 
and the one he made of Tolstoy was his first. I cannot tell you 
exactly how it was made; but the result you see. On the grounds 
was an enormously high studio, just being finished, ‘because,’ he 


* New York Times, Nov. 8, 1942, Sec. IV, p. 2:6. 
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said, ‘many of the statues I am commissioned to make are so large 
that in the winter-time I must do them indoors and must be able 

to observe the progress of the work from an appropriate distance.’ 

Most of the statues were of Lenin or Stalin. I asked him how he 

got paid for them. He said that the pay was most satisfactory be- 

cause, when he received an order, ‘always from some governmental 

agency,’ he got paid at so much per month for the particular order 

as long as he was working on it. Having orders for several at the 

same time, he was distinctly one of the small group that fares well 

financially under the Soviet regime. 

He read me, translating into German (which was the only 
language common to both of us) a letter from the Commissar of 
the Palace of the Soviets, directing him to make a model for the 
goo ft. statue of Lenin which was to go on top of the 1100 ft. 
palace. Soundings for the foundations of the palace were being 
made at that time by some American firm. 

Later, he took me into his house for tea with his wife. On the 
floor of the hall, there were a great many models of different 
heads, among them the plaster cast I sent you. He explained that 
these were death masks made by him in his own individual fash- 
ion. He pointed out the one of Tolstoy as his first. I expressed 
admiration of it, whereupon he said that it would give him pleas- 
ure to give it to me; that he had had three casts made of the 
original, one he had given to Tagore, the poet, another to Lord 
Beresford, and the remaining one he would give to me. Of course, 
I expressed great appreciation and brought the cast home among 
my hand luggage, packed in a big carton. 

When the World’s Fair was opened in New York a couple of 
years ago, I visited, among other buildings, that of the U.S.S.R. In 
one of the large rooms I saw a model of the Palace of the Soviets 
and on top of it a statue of Lenin, huge in proportion to the 
whole. Remembering my conversation in Moscow, I was naturally 
curious to find out who designed it. I asked the guide, a rather 
dull looking girl with a red ribbon pinned to her coat, but speak- 
ing very good English. She said it was designed by Mercouroff. I 
said, ‘Is he a well known sculptor?’ She said he was one of the best 
sculptors in the U.S.S.R. She also pointed out two other works by 
him in another room. Then she volunteered that he was also cele- 
brated in the U.S.S.R. as a maker of death masks. It seemed to 
me extraordinary that this young girl, who necessarily had to be 
posted on many matters relating to the U.S.S.R., should have 
known about this small angle of Mercouroff’s work and should 
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have had it on the tip of her tongue, ready to mention in connec. 
tion with his monumental works.” 


Thus, by the generous thought of Mr. Jay the University Col- 
lection is enriched by the work of a sculptor practically unknown 
in this country, and we are brought into better understandi 
with our great ally of the North. The Princeton Collection of 
death masks, the nucleus of which was presented to the University 
by the late Lawrence Hutton, now numbers eighty with this latest 
addition, and is probably the largest and best collection in the 
country, or perhaps anywhere. 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


VALUABLE addition to the Library’s collection of early 
asi periodicals is part of a file of The New World, 
Vol. II, Nos. 8 to 18 of the Extra Series, November-December, 
1842, which has come through the generosity of Mrs. Charles H. 
Smyth, Jr. This publication, founded in 1841 by Park Benjamin, 
abounds in fiction and historical material of an edifying and im- 
proving nature intended for ladies’ reading. Much of the fiction 
was pirated from English editions, in fact the present file contains 
(Nos. 8-9) the first American edition of Dickens’s American Notes. 

More surprising is it to find a short novel in fifteen chapters, 
Franklin Evans; or The Inebriate. A Tale of the Times, by Walter 
Whitman. This is the Walt Whitman of a later day, and, mirabile 
dictu, the work is a temperance novel, designed to point out the 
evils of drinking, turgid and pious in the extreme. Here is to be 
found little if any trace of the later Whitman, but the document 
is an interesting early landmark in the long life of the poet. 

At the risk of wearying, a few lines from the close of the story 
are quoted here. After inveighing against the purveyors of spirits 
in general, and of those in particular who have introduced the 
fatal lure of music to help sell their wares, he concludes: 

“I would warn that youth whose eye may scan over these lines, with a voice 
which speaks to him, not from idle fear, but the sad knowledge of experience, 
how bitter are the consequences attending these musical drinking-shops. They 
are the fit portals of ruin, and inevitably lead thither. I have known more than 
one young man, whose prospects for the future were good—in whom hope was 
strong, and energy not wanting—but all poisoned by these pestilent places, 
where the mind and the body are both rendered effeminate together. 

To conclude, I would remark that, if my story meets with that favor which 


writers are perhaps too fond of relying upon, my readers may hear from me 
again, in the method similar to that which has already made us acquainted.” 


Minutes of the Board of Trustees of the College of New Jersey, 
Friday, September 28, 1770. 


“Mr. Sym who was heretofore appointed the College Librarian, having re- 
moved some time ago from hence, and it being now represented that suficient 
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care is not taken of the Books for want of a properly established Librarian who 
may be answerable for all lost & damaged Books—To remeady this incop. 
venience the Trustees now thought of it to appoint Mr. William Houston tp 
be the College Librarian & keeper of the Philosophical Apparatus: who shall 
immediately cause all the Books to be collected together & properly arranged, 
and provide himself with a proper Book in which he shall enter a very exa 
Catalogue of all the Books belonging to the Library, & shall keep exact % 
punctual Entries in the same of all the Books that may be taken out & re. 
turned by the Students who shall be answerable to him for all Books lost or 
damaged by them respectively—The Librarian shall be at liberty to appoint a 
Deputy under him for whose Conduct he shall himself be responsible to this 
Board—He shall never allow the Library to be opened for any Student to enter 
in, or any Strangers be admitted but in his or his Deputy’s presence—He shall 
also by himself or Deputy be obliged to give a regular Attendance twice in 
every Week for the space of one hour for delivering out Books to the Students 
who shall be allowed but one Book at a time, .. .” 


It is interesting to compare this extract with one of similar 
tenor, but remarkable for its brevity,—an inscription unearthed 
a few years ago during the excavations in the ancient market-plac 
of Athens, and published by Professor T. L. Shear in Hesperia, 
Vol, V (1936), p. 41. From the shape of the fine large capital let. 
ters on the stone, and from the fact that it was found near the site 
of the Library of Trajan, it may safely be assumed that it belonged 
in some way to the building, and can be dated during Trajan's 
reign, 98-117 A.D. It was no doubt a notice put up by the curator 
of the library, and translated, reads 


3 


No Book shall be taken out, since we have sworn it. Open 
from the first hour until the sixth. 


All through the ages, librarians have guarded their books with 
jealous care. It is only in America that library reguiations are as 
liberal as they are here, as anyone who has used European Ii- 
braries well knows. But then, they keep their books, we lose ours. 

The regulations of the ancient notice with regard to hour 
should be remarked,—“from the first hour until the sixth,” that 
is, during the hours from sunrise until noon, a space of time which 
would vary in length according to the season, thus utilizing the 
early hours of daylight, and naturally not requiring artificial light. 


Now while our predecessor is roaming the high seas, we will 
take occasion to deal with the query he left behind in Notes and 
Queries (Vol. II, p. 77), regarding a translation of some lines of 
Vergil penned in Freneau’s copy of Pope, now in the Library. 
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The Latin (Verg. Ecl. VII, 27 f.) reads 


Si ultra placitum laudarit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 


This was translated by Freneau: 


If too much praise I chance to find 
With Lady’s Gloves my temples bind 
Lest evil tongues and envious blame 
Should blast your rising poet’s fame. 


The question raised is about Lady’s Gloves, as a translation of 
baccare of the original. Baccare in the passage has been explained 
by lexicons and commentators from Servius onward as a plant 
used to ward off the effects of the evil eye, an interpretation de- 
rived from this passage. Freneau’s equivalent, Lady’s Gloves, the 
well-known foxglove, or digitalis, is never, as far as I know used 
with apotropaic purpose, but as a heart stimulant. Freneau prob- 
ably snatched it out of the blue or rather the garden as a con- 
venient space-filler without particular regard to its exact meaning. 


The Library is greatly indebted to Mrs. Bayard Stockton, His- 
torian of the Princeton Chapter of the D.A.R., for an account of 
the Field family, early inhabitants of New Jersey, particularly of 
Bordentown and of Princeton. Though the Fields at an early date 
in New Jersey history united themselves by marriage with the 
Stockton family and have a great many descendants in the state, 
comparatively little has been known about the New Jersey branch. 
Mrs. Stockton has succeeded in knitting the disjecta membra to- 
gether into a very entertaining account to which three photo- 
graphic illustrations have been added. Appended is a genealogical 
table of the family through six generations. The document has 
been put into the archives in the Library and is a valuable addi- 
tion to our information about colonial history. 


It is appropriate to record in the number that contains Dr. 
Osgood’s article on Lady Knight and her Boswell, certain other 
memorabilia of the Johnson circle contained in the Library 
Treasure Room. 

They are books associated with the later days of the former 
Mrs. Thrale when she lived in retirement in Bath. The first is a 
Spanish translation, The Hague, 1713, of Fénelon’s Télémaque. 
On the fly-leaf is written in Hester’s hand “To Sir James Fellowes, 
This Book was my poor Mother’s; Accept it, and tell me if it is 
well done. The Original has no equal in the Opinion of your 
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Obliged Friend, H. L. Piozzi, Bath, January 8th, 1816.” The book 
was presented to the Library some years ago by Col. Ralph H. 
Isham. 

Then there is a copy of William Paley, Natural Theology, Lon. 
don, 1815, with her name and date of purchase, May 25, 1818. A 
fly-leaf is covered with notes in her hand, and notes appear fre. 
quently through the book. 

But our choicest bit of Thraliana came to the Library through 
the generosity of Mr. Robert K. Black last year, the manuscript of 
her Autobiographical Notes, one of the four original sources for 
the history of her ancestry and early life. 

The manuscript was written by Mrs. Piozzi in 1815, when she 
was 74 and passing her declining years at Bath. Here she met and 
was in voluminous correspondence with Sir James Fellowes, who 
subsequently became her executor. To him she sent a number of 
the original letters written to her by Dr. Johnson, and for this 
drew up a sort of title-page, which accompanies the autobiog- 
raphy. 

The manuscript was printed in the second edition of A. Hay- 
ward’s Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. 
Piozzi, 1861. It teems with characteristically lively and witty 
anecdotes. 


The editor has received the following letter from one of our 
readers, provoked by the article on Princeton amusements in our 

last issue: 

Princeton, N.]. 

February 17, 1943 

DEar SIR: 
Mr. Herbert McAneny’s article in the November Chronicle is 
a good service to all of us who are interested in Princeton’s past, 
but I think an unwary reader might suppose that the conditions 
Mr. McAneny describes were both more local and more Victorian 
than they really were. He tells us that the town and college were 
entertained by a succession of circuses, elocutionists, musicians, 
magicians, and so on, and he notices the tone of “pleased surprise 
with which the press accounts sometimes refer to the presence of 
‘some of our most cultivated citizens’ at an entertainment.” He 
thinks it likely that some of the townspeople stayed away from 
public gatherings because of the “picturesque conduct” of the 
undergraduates. He finds, too, that there were relatively few 
dramatic performances, and he supposes that the “stiff moral 
atmosphere of the town” discouraged the theatre. “Society, which 
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took its tone from the College and the Seminary, was allergic to 
what President Mark Hopkins of Williams called ‘the evil in- 
fluences that hang about theatrical performances.’ ”’ 

I do not want to diminish the ancient reputation for free self 
expression in public places which our undergraduates enjoy, but 
it must certainly be true that, in the years Mr. McAneny is writing 
about, undergraduate conduct was more picturesque than it is 
now. We are, however, likely to forget that it is a fairly contem- 
porary notion that, when in the theatre, one should be considerate 
of the players and of one’s fellow spectators. Hazlitt complains 
that in his day young gentlemen were accustomed to frighten the 
ladies by setting off firecrackers in the London theatres. The ladies 
apparently responded with pleasurable fright and appropriate 
screams. In their own ways the young bloods of the Restoration 
and the Eighteenth Century were quite as uninhibited. Shake- 
speare’s customers were perhaps a little more civilized but cer- 
tainly more consistent, behaving with equal abandon in the Globe 
and Saint Paul’s Cathedral. 

The moral attitude of “our most cultivated citizens” toward 
public entertainments was by no means as universal as the bad 
manners of the drama’s patrons, but, as the recent opposition to 
Sunday movies in Princeton indicates, it was not an exclusively 
Victorian phenomenon. The Church is the mother of the modern 
theatre, but she has always regarded it as a wayward child. With 
one hand she draws it lightly to her bosom, and with the other she 
firmly protects her more favored children from it. Very often the 
attitude of righteous people—and I do not mean to suggest self- 
righteousness—seems to be that the theatre had better be held in 
check or we will find ourselves defiled. Shakespeare’s theatre was 
subject to strict zoning laws. The better people of his London felt 
that while it was all right for them to go to the theatre, it was quite 
inappropriate for the theatre to come to them. In the absence of 
New Testament authority for her opposition to Sunday movies, a 
friend of mine (who has lived in Princeton three times as long as 
I have) felt that Sunday movies would “cheapen” the town. She 
was much too angry to explain w'y. I have no doubt that even 
today this attitude toward the theatre could be found in other 
places; in the Nineteenth Century it was widespread. There is in 
the Princeton Library a letter from the Reverend Mr. B. B. 
Wisner, pastor of The Old South Church, to Professor Charles 
Hodge, Princeton College, Class of 1815, and Professor in the 
Theological Seminary. This letter was brought to light by Mr. 
J. N. Beam while he was engaged in classifying the Hodge papers. 
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Dated April 16, 1821, it describes Edward Everett’s attempt to see 
Edmund Kean’s performance of Richard III. This was at a benefit 
performance in Boston. In those days Boston was, in Kean’s 
phrase, “the literary emporium of the New World.” Everett was 
Professor of Divinity at Harvard at the time. 


“When Mr. Keene was here your friend Prof. Everett went to the Theatre; 
as he entered one of the Boxes, a student of the College who was in the same 
box lifted up both hands & said so loud as to be heard all over the house “Let 
us pray!” The whole audience were looking at & talking about the Rev. Prof, 
till the curtain rose. The first act is finished, the curtain drops: a man in the 
pit standing up & looking at the Prof. says aloud—“Life is the time to serve 
the Lord.” How true is it that the world know what Ministers ought to bel 
It is said that some others of the Clergy had concluded to go, but the Rey, 
Prof’s reception induced them to abandon their resolution. He was very severely 
lashed for it in a vile scurrilous paper in town.” 


In a letter to his brother, April 21, 1821, Professor Hodge quotes 
the above, omitting the last sentence and the one beginning “How 
true. ...” He then goes on to say, 


“This shows how deeply rooted are the modes of thinking among common 
people, & how essential consistency of character is to respectability. It is prob- 
able Everett will be more injured in the estimation of the people of New 


England by this casual occurance than by anything which has ever happened 
to him.” 


Sincerely yours, 


EDWARD HUuBLER 


THE TREASURE ROOM 


An exhibition of the works of the Anglo-American poet T. S. 
Eliot was on display in the Treasure Room, October 24-November 
g. The first publication of several of Eliot’s poems were shown as 
they appeared in various issues of The Dial, The Little Review, 
and Hound and Horn. The June 1915, issue of Poetry carrying the 
first printing of “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” was 
shown, as was “The Waste Land” appearing first in the October 
1922 issue of the Criterion, an English literary magazine which the 
poet himself edited. 

Signed copies of his poems published in Faber and Faber’s Ariel 
Series were exhibited along with first English and American trade 
editions of his collected poetry, and his three latest poems, “Burnt 
Norton,” “East Coker,” and “The Dry Salvages.” 

One section of the exhibition was devoted to the poet’s religious 
and philosophical essays including After Strange God’s, Thoughts 
after Lambeth, and The Idea of a Christian Society. Various other 
volumes of critical essays were shown including his little-known 
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Homage to John Dryden, and his last essay The Classics and the 
Man of Letters. 

There were examples of all of Eliot’s dramatic works, Murder in 
the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, and Sweeney Agonistes and 
his translations from the French, particularly his version of the 
Anabasis by St. Perse, as well as his edition plus introduction to 
Charles L. Philippe’s Bubu were included. 

Another section of the exhibit was devoted to critical essays on 
Eliot’s works by R. P. Blackmur, Helen Gardner and F. O. Mat- 
thiessen. There were also letters from Mr. Eliot to Willard Thorp, 
and an original citation on receiving an honorary degree from 
Oxford University. 

Though the majority of the volumes on display belonged to 
the University Library, a number were loaned from the private 
collections of Willard Thorp and James F. Brown, Jr. ’45. Joseph 
D. Bennett and G. Frederick Morgan both ’43 also assisted with 
the organization of the exhibition. G.G.N. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOKLET 


The many cordial and enthusiastic responses to the Christmas 
Booklet have been extremely gratifying and made the time and 
effort expended on the little project seem quite worthwhile. Nu- 
merous congratulatory letters came in from various Friends as 
well as authors, librarians, publishers and collectors. 

In addition the collection was expanded greatly by gifts from 
Friends and others. Mr. Frederic G. Melcher generously donated 
a goodly number from his own library among which was an 
especially lovely one sent out by the publishing house of Enschedé 
in Haarlem, Holland. Two others were Frost items which makes 
them doubly valuable to the Princeton University Library. 

Mr. Alfred C. Howell very kindly sent us The Kingdom of 
Light which he had issued as his personal Christmas greeting in 
1936. Through Mr. Walter E. Hope we learned that Mr. Van 
Sinderen of New York had published a series of Christmas books 
during the past few years. Later Mr. Van Sinderen contributed 
two of his own books accompanied by a note in which he said, 
“The Princeton Library is itself making an important beginning 
in initiating a collection of Christmas books which have been 
published!” 

Among others who sent books from their personal collections 
were Mr. Carl Van Vechten, Mr. Henry L. Mencken, Mr. Robert 
C. McNamara and Mr. Arthur W. Rushmore. In all, some fifty 
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odd volumes have arrived for which the curator of the minuscule 
volumes is deeply appreciative. She hopes that in the future if 
any of the Friends find these ephemera lurking on their shelves 


they will remember the growing collection in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library. 


L.G.G, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


Volume XIV, Numbers 2 and 3 


FEBRUARY-APRIL 1943 


Forty MERCER STREET 


Through the splendid efforts of Alfred C. Howell and the 
Forty Mercer Street Committee enough contributions have now 
been received to cover the budget for the current year together 
with a small surplus toward the year which will start July 1. This 
fine accomplishment is making it possible to continue the Forty 
Mercer Street project through its third year. 

On November ninth, John Taylor Arms ’o9, demonstrated the 
actual making of an etching, in connection with an exhibition of 
his prints. The sketching, biting and printing of a plate was com- 
pleted in two hours and a quarter, and there was hardly enough 
standing room for the visitors. A mounted proof of the etching 
and the demonstration plate, gold surfaced, has been presented to 
the collection of the Princeton Print Club. 

On December fifth the Collection was visited by L’Institut 
frangais de Washington, an organization of which General John 
G. Pershing is Honorable President and Mr. Stuart Jackson is 
President. Its purpose is the publication of documents dealing 
with French and American History and Relations. 

Early in the Fall of 1942 Mr. Charles Locke was invited by the 
Print Club to visit Princeton to make sketches for their member- 
ship print for 1943. After work on the stone was finished and 
proofs pulled, Mr. Locke met with the club members on December 
tenth and inscribed proofs of the print for them. This year’s print 
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is one of McCosh Walk, and has been for some time on exhibition 
in the Library. The original sketch together with the stone, have 
been added to the collection. 

At the beginning of the new year twenty book lovers received a — 
notice which began: “Be it hereby known that the No name book 
group of Princeton will assemble on the evening of January 7th, 
1943, for the purpose of effecting a formal organization.” Thirteen 
men answered the summons. Thus the project which has been 
taking shape for three years at Forty Mercer Street was to assume 
full stature. 

As yet the group had no name. Indeed, it had nothing but an 
ideal: to interest men who have the book-collecting instinct, and 
to help them gratify that desire. First, however, a name had to be 
chosen. Some wished to honor Governor Belcher, early benefactor 
of the Princeton library. There was a strong Belcher contingent; 
but others, for the sake of euphony, preferred the title “Colo- 
phon.” The official name, The Colophon Club of Princeton, New 
Jersey, won by a single vote. 

The chairman appointed a student committee to draft the con- 
stitution, which was ratified at the meeting of February 4th. As 
stated in the dedication, the Colophon Club aims to foster the 
“appreciation, study, and acquisition of collectible books.” In 
addition the members hope to publish some books of their own. 

Twelve undergraduates were among the charter members: 
James F. Brown, Jr., William P. Carton, J. W. Hooper, Jr., John 
M. Kauffmann, William C. McCoy, Jr., Kneeland McNulty, Rob- 
ert R. Porter, H. Bryce Roberts, Robert B. Rock, Jr., David M. 
Ross, John C. Walker, and Alan D. Watson. Faculty members 
and friends of the University include: Elmer Adler, Carlos Baker, 
Julian P. Boyd, P. J. Conkwright, Lawrance Thompson, Willard 
Thorp, James R. Blackwood, and Wendell Wollam. 

Officers were elected from the student membership: Robert 
Rock, president; Robert Porter, vice-president; and John Kauff- 
mann, corresponding secretary. James Blackwood is to act as re- 
cording secretary pro tem. The trustees are Willard Thorp and 
Elmer Adler. 

Although the Colophon Club is for the benefit of students, the 
secretary will welcome a letter from anyone who wishes to become 
a “non-resident” associate. (Address communications to John 
Kauffmann, The Colophon Club, 40 Mercer St., Princeton, N.J.) 
Non-resident members will have the opportunity to subscribe to 
special publications of the club. j.R.B. 
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It is perhaps too soon to try to estimate the influence of Forty 
Mercer Street on student life. The Curator of Special Collections 
reports an increase in the number of student visitors; the annual 
Book Collectors’ Competition, for which a prize is offered by the 
University Store, was participated in by six contestants, four of 
whom were stimulated by Forty Mercer Street. 


THE ONE HunpbRED Books ONCE More 


In the February 1936 issue of Biblia there was published a list 
of The Hundred Great English Books, a table of first editions in 
the libraries of Princeton, Harvard and Yale. It showed which 
titles were in the respective libraries, and gave a score of Harvard 
79, Yale 74, and Princeton 18. Seven years later it seems to be of 
sufficient interest to warrant the republication of the list with 
holdings to date reported for the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton. The score now stands: 


Huntington 

Yale 

Harvard 

Chapin 

(Holdings not given) 
Princeton 


This shows a considerable increase for Princeton. We hope that 
in the not too distant future our showing will be very much 
better. 


THE HUNDRED GREAT ENGLISH BOOKS 


A table of first editions in the libraries of Huntington, Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton 


(Sources of the Princeton holdings are given after the 
respective titles.) 


Geoffrey Chaucer. Canterbury Tales 1478 
The workes .. . newly printed 1532 
William Langland (?) The Vision of Pierce 
Plowman 1550 
Sir Thomas Malory. Le morte darthur 1485, 
William Tyndale and Myles Coverdale. The 
Byble 1537 
The Book of Common Prayer 1549 
Sir Thomas More. A fruteful and pleasaunt 
worke ... called Utopia 1551 
Richard Tottel. Tottel’s Miscellany 1557 
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Sir Thomas North. The Lives of the noble 
Grecians and Romanes 1579 

Richard Hakluyt. The principall navigations 
1589 

John Lyly. Euphues 1578 

Sir Philip Sidney. The Defence of Poesie 1 595 

The Countesse of Pembrokes Arcadia 1590 

William Shakespeare. Mr. William Shakespeares 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies 1623. 
Pres. by family of William Augustus White 

Shake-speares Sonnets 1609 
Edmund Spenser. The Faerte Queene 1590-96 
The Shepheardes Calendar 1579 

Christopher Marlowe. Tamburlaine the Great 
1590 

Ben Jonson. The workes 1616. Purchased on 
Sanxay fund 

Francis Bacon. Of the proficience and advance- 
ment of Learning 1605 

Essayes. Religious Meditations 1597 
The Essayes or Counsels 1625 

John Donne. LXXX Sermons 1640. Pres. by 
Mrs. H. B. Fine and Mrs. G. Dumond in 
memory of Paul Elmer More 

Poems, by J.D. 1633. Purchased on Bethge 
fund 

Robert Burton. The Anatomy of Melancholy 
1621. Pres. by John H. Scheide ’96, and 
Frederic E. Camp ’28 

Thomas Hobbes. Leviathan 1651. Pres. by Mrs. 
Charles G. Osgood. Edward W. Sheldon 
Memorial 

Izaak Walton. The Life of Sir Henry Wotton 
1651 

The Compleat Angler 1653 
The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry 
Wotton, Mr. Richard Hooker, Mr. George 
Herbert, 1670 
————— The Holy Bible . .. Royal version 1611 
John Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress 1678. 


+ John Milton. Poems of Mr. John Milton 1645. 


Purchased on Hunt fund 
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Paradise Lost 1667. Purchased on Hunt fund 
+ John Dryden. Absalom and Achitophel 1681. 
Purchased on Gulick fund 
Jonathan Swift. Traveles into several Remote 
Nations of the World by L. G. 1726 
The Tatler: Apr. 12, 1709-Jan. 2, 1711 
The Spectator: Mar. 1, 1711-Dec. 6, 1712 
Alexander Pope. An Essay on Criticism 1711 
The Rape of the Lock 1712 
The Rape of the Lock 1714 
John Locke. An Essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding 1690 
George Berkeley. A Treatise concerning the 
Principles of human knowledge 1710 
David Hume. A Treatise of Human Nature 
1739-40 
Thomas Gray. An Elegy wrote in a Country 
Church Yard 1751 
Earl of Chesterfield. Letters written .. . to his 
Son 1774 
Samuel Johnson. The Prince of Abissinia 1759. 
Purchased on Sanxay fund 
The Lives of the most eminent English poets 
1779-81 (Dublin). Pres. by Col. Ralph H. 
Isham 
James Boswell. The Life of Samuel Johnson 
LL.D. 1791. 2 copies. Pres. by Miss J. Alex- 
ander, and by R. W. Patterson "76 
Oliver Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield 1766 
The Deserted Village 1770. Pres. by Robert 
K. Black ’28 
R. B. Sheridan. The School for Scandal 1780 
Edward Gibbon. The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire 1776-81 
Edmund Burke. Reflections on the Revolution 
in France 1790 
Robert Burns. Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect 1786 
Daniel Defoe. The Life and strange adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe 1719-20 
Samuel Richardson. Pamela; or Virtue Reward- 
ed 1740 
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Henry Fielding. The History of Tom Jones 
1749 
Laurence Sterne. The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy 1760-67 
Thomas Percy. Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry 1765. Purchased on James H. Lock- 
hart ’87 fund 
William Blake. Songs of Innocence 1789 
Songs of Experience 1798 
S. T. Coleridge. Biographia Literaria 1817. Pur. 
chased on Elizabeth Foundation fund 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Lyrical Ballads 
1798. Pres. by Mrs. Charles G. Osgood. Ed- 
ward W. Sheldon ’79 Memorial 
William Wordsworth. Poems 1807. Purchased 
on Gulick fund 
Sir Walter Scott. The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
1805, 
Waverly 1814 
Lord Byron. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage [Can- 
tos 1 and 1] 1812 
P. B. Shelley. Adonais 1821. Purchased on Gen- 
eral Library fund 
Prometheus Unbound 1820. Pres. by Mrs. 
Charles G. Osgood. Edward W. Sheldon ’79 
Memorial 
John Keats. Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. 
Agnes, and Other Poems 1820. Pres. by 
Mrs. Charles G. Osgood. Edward W. Shel- 
don ’79 Memorial 
Charles Lamb. Essays of Elia 1823. 
The Last Essays of Elia 1833 
Thomas Carlyle. The French Revolution 1837 
Sartor Resartus 1838. Pres. by Mrs. Charles 
G. Osgood. Edward W. Sheldon ’79 Me- 
morial 
T. B. Macaulay. The History of England 1849- 
61 
Cardinal Newman. Apologia pro Vita Sua 1864 
Jane Austen. Pride and Prejudice 1813 
Charles Dickens. The Posthumous Papers of the 
Pickwick Club 1837 
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Charlotte Bronté. Jane Eyre 1847 
W. M. Thackeray. Vanity Fair 1848 
George Eliot. Adam Bede 1859 
Lord Tennyson. Poems 1842. Pres. by Henry 
van Dyke ’73 
In Memoriam 1850. Pres. by Henry van Dyke 
Robert Browning. Men and Women 1855. From 
Estate of George H. Boker, Cl. of 1842 
The Ring and the Book 1868. Pres. by John 
S. Williams ’24 
John Ruskin. Modern Painters 1843-60 
J. S. Mill. On Liberty 1859 
Edward Fitzgerald. The Ruba’tyat of Omar 
Khayyam 1859 
D. G. Rossetti. Poems 1870. Pres. by Henry E. 
Hale II ’g2 
A. C. Swinburne. Poems and Ballads 1866. Pur- 
chased on General Library fund 
Matthew Arnold. Essays in Criticism 1865. Pur- 
chased on General Library fund 
Culture and Anarchy 1869. Pres. by Mrs. 
Charles G. Osgood. Edward W. Sheldon 
Memorial 
Poems 1869. Purchased on Class of 1879 fund 
Thomas Hardy. Tess of the d’Urbervilles 1891 
Edgar Allan Poe. Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque 1840. Pres. by Dr. W. Hum- 
phreys 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter 1850 
Walt Whitman. Leaves of Grass 1855. Pres. by 
Mrs. George H. Boker 
R. W. Emerson. Essays, First Series 1841. Source 
unrecorded. 
Herman Melville. Moby-Dick 1851. Pres. by 
Thomas W. Hotchkiss ’89 
H. D. Thoreau. Walden 1854 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions for books to be purchased, totalling $219.75 have 
been received from Frederic E. Camp ’28, and James Hazen Hyde. 
We are actively engaged in building up a collection of books on 
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whaling and voyages as background material to the Herman 
Melville collection. The Library possesses all the first American 
editions of Melville as well as several English firsts. The comple. 
tion of the set of American firsts was made possible by the acqui- 
sition of several volumes from Dr. Frank J. Mather, Jr., as re. 
ported in Biblia, volume IX, number 1. Mr. Camp’s contribution 
enabled us to purchase a fine group of books on whaling and voy- 
ages which had been offered for sale by a dealer. They helped very 
materially to shorten a list of desiderata in the field. 

Mr. Hyde’s contribution was for current books which would be 
of use to students. This contribution enabled us to buy several 
books of current interest, and also of lasting value. 


GIFTs 


Since the November 1942 issue of the Chronicle we have re- 
ceived several gifts from Friends. All of them should be listed in 
detail but regrettably lack of sufficient space permits separate men- 
tion of only a few. 

Thomas M. Parrott ’88, presented one hundred and fifty letters 
dealing chiefly with his work on Shakespeare and also with his 
activities in the University; several of these letters came from 
writers and scholars, such as Josiah Q. Adams, Hardin Craig, 
Havelock Ellis, Helen Keller, Alfred Noyes, Charles G. Osgood, 
Marjorie Rawlings, and Henry van Dyke. From the Hon. J. V. A. 
MacMurray came a group of some two hundred and fifty volumes 
of American literature and history, and a few periodicals. Alfred 
C. Howell presented the Grolier Club publication The United 
States Navy, 1776 to 1815. From E. Byrne Hackett came a full 
length portrait in oil of Woodrow Wilson. The already large and 
very rich collection of Garrett Manuscripts was increased by addi- 
tional material received from Robert Garrett ’97. William B. Bam- 
ford ’oo, sent further volumes of periodicals, largely engineering, 
which he so generously helps to keep up for us. 

Gifts came also from the following Friends: Ernest T. Carter 
’88, Gilbert Chinard, Thomas H. English ’18, Robert Garrett ’97, 
Archibald A. Gulick ’97, Hugh O’Neill Hencken ’24, Mrs. Bayard 
Henry, Rev. Walter Lowrie ’90, Robert C. McNamara ’og, Mrs. 
Allan Marquand, Frederic G. Melcher, Charles R. Morey, George 
M. Priest ’94, and Willard Thorp. 
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